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PHILOPENA. 





BY A. L. OTIS. 





‘“‘TuErE is more real fun in one week of 
conntry, than in a whole year of city life,” was 
the declaration of every guest at Mrs. Bartol’s 
country-seat, during the week I spent there last 
summer. Such sociable intercourse, such scope 
for improvement of each other’s acquaintance, 
such chatty breakfasts, and long afternoons in 
the woods, and drives at sun-down or moon- 
rise, and evenings on the porch, facing the 
southern heavens, and catching the southern 
breeze, while we sang solos, duos and concertos! 

There were half a dozen guests: three young 
ladies, and as many gentlemen. Mrs. Bartol 
and her son Clement completed the party. 

There was Celia Linton, the beloved—much 
coveted as a daughter-in-law of Mrs. Bartol. 
There was Kate Upham, supposed to be very 
willing to be the daughter-in-law herself, but in 
reality a little, careless flirt, quite heart- whole. 
And there was myself, Celia’s intimate friend. 

Of the gentlemen—first Clement, loving Celia 
with all his heart; but so impulsive and demon- 
strative a lover, that he frightened the timid girl 
into absolute avoidance of him. 

Then John and Arthur Clare, whom I shall 
not have occasion to mention again, I think. 
And then Jack Linton, Celia’s brother, aged 
fourteen, a ‘‘mad-wag,” general mischief, and 
great favorite. One day we were all sitting 
around the dinner-table, eating almonds. 

“T have a philopena,” said Clement, ‘‘who 
will take it? No one offers? Then, mother, be 
proxy for them all. Now, ladies, the one who 
can catch me, shall have the Psyche.” 

This was a small marble head of a beautiful 
Psyche, which Clement had bought that morning. 
I happened to know that he had intended it for 
Celia, but she had too strong a sense of propriety 
to accept so valuable a present. He hoped to 


make a play of giving it, and put her in such a 
postion that she could not refuse it. 
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Mrs. Bartol saw through the plan, and highly 
approved it. So she ate the almond in behalf of 
us all, and proposed the German fashion of the 
philopena. We agreed; therefore if any one of 
us could make Clement take something from her, 
she won the forfeit. 

As I knew Clement’s wishes, I manceuvred to 
make Celia the successful offerer, and Mrs. Bar- 
tol also did so, but Kate was a host against us. 
She had a quick invention, with Jack Linton to 
spur it on, for he espoused her side warmly. 

I wondered which would win the day, Clement 
or Kate—man’s determination or woman’s wit— 
for it was quite evident to me that Clement did not 
care to let Kate have the beautiful bust, which, 
however, she strongly desired to win from him. 

Clement wished to offer Celia some apricots, 
but they had been removed to the other side of 
the table, and the waiter had gone to bring in 
the coffee. Kate jumped at the opportunity. 
She handed them to him, but her eyes twinkled 
too expectantly. Clement refused to take them 
with a merry nod. 

Mrs. Bartol tried to make Celia pass his cup 
of coffee to him, but the shy girl avoided doing 
so. We soon saw that, unless by accident, she 
would not win the Psyche. She was as deter- 
mined not to seek it, as Clement was to make 
her take it. 

After dinner, Kate engaged Clement in con- 
versation. She was sitting by the window, he, 
standing, leaning against the sash. She flatter- 
ingly motioned to a chair at her side, giving it 
a gentle push with her hand, which she did not 
withdraw. Clement gallantly affected haste to 
take the chair, but before he had done so he 
recollected. 

* Ah, a trap, Miss Kate! 
mole to be caught in it!” 

“No, you are by no means blind! 
through all my nice little plans.” 


But I am not the 


You see 
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“‘I hope I may never ke blind, when there is 
such a pretty hand to be seen. The snow of 
yours was in strong contrast with the crimson 
chair—too strong to be overlooked.” 

‘There, there, have done your nonsense, and 
sit down, for my hand is on it no longer, and 
you can take it with impunity. But first, bring 
the chequer-board, I like games after dinner.” 

“Yes, giveaway games especially, I fancy, 
Miss Kate. But I am incapacitated, because 
the rules of the game oblige me to take, and 
that you can’t expect of me.” 

“Oh,” said Kate, laughingly, ‘‘I shall have 
earned your Psyche if ever I get it! You will 
tax my wit to the utmost, I see!” 

Clement was asked to explain some French 
prints. We all stood around the table. In 
speaking of some hotel in Paris, he forgot the 
name. Kate suggested it, looking very uncon- 
scious. 

He shook his head at her, and would not 
accept the given word. 

‘‘Well,” said Kate, pouting, ‘‘I see that Mr. 
Bartol will not part with his Psyche!” 

“‘T fight so stoutly, because there is one thing $ 
above all others I do not want you to give me, 
Miss Kate.” 

“What is that?” 

“*T must take care not to earn the name of a 
witless fool. Itis necessary to my reputation for 
sense, that I should see through your devices.” 

‘Well, you need not be afraid of me any 
longer. I have exhausted my resources.” 

‘Tell a joke,” whispered Jack Linton. ‘‘He 
couldn’t help taking that for the life of him.” 

So, some time after, Kate told one that set the; 
whole party in convulsions of laughter, she gave 
it so drolly. But Clement, having heard the 
whisper, looked as unconcious and blank as 
Touchstone’s Audrey. 

‘‘Come now,” said Kate, who was so roused 
she would dare anything, ‘“‘come now! Won’t 
you take a kiss, and give your Psyche?” 

‘‘Would you give one for it?” asked Clement, 
with affected horror. 

“Yes!” 

She had the sweetest mouth and smile I ever } 
saw. Clement's eyes flashed, as he looked at; 
her arch, blushing, impudent little face. N 

‘*My cruel circumstances forbid my taking— } 
but not my giving!’ said he, and the disconcerted ; 
girl had received three quick kisses without} 
having had the presence of mind to return one! } 

‘That was not fair!” she cried. 2 

‘*Yes, yes. I meant it all fairly,” he said, 
laughing. ‘Did I not let you have the oppor- 
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tunity you sought, and you woulda’t take it!” : 


We were all laughing unmercifully, and Kate 
joined in merrily, which was certainly the most 
politic course for her. 

We'saw from the window that Mrs. Bartol’s 
farmer and his men were taking in hay. This 
was a novelty to some of us, so we went to see 
them load up the wagon. After that was done, 
we all followed it to the huge Pennsylvania barn, 
and after the men had thrown the hay into the 
mow, we climbed up, and sat about on the soft, 
fragrant clover, chatting. Swallows skimmed to 
and fro almost clipping us with their wings, and 
seeming in great excitement. We conjectured 
that they had young ones in the nests on the 
rafters, and proposed that the gentlemen should 
ascertain. There was, consequently, a scramble 
to see who should get there first, and then an- 
other in returning to be the soonest down. 

Jack ran along a huge beam, and dropped off, 
a distance of at least twenty feet, alighting in 
the very midst of us. The others followed his 
example. 

Whoever knows anything about a barn, will 
recollect the square hole in the flooring, down 
which fodder is thrown to the cattle. The hay 
was piled up on all sides of this hole, making a 
kind of huge, steep funnel, near the rim of which 
we were sitting. Clement, in jumping from the 
rafter, alit too near this funnel, and began to slip 
down it, catching at the hay, which, of course, 
pulled out with his weight. Celia sat nearest, 
and she eagerly extended her hand. He was 
about to seize it, when Jack mischievously cried 
out, ‘*Philopena!” and Clement, startled, lost 
the chance. Down he went, plump into the ox- 
stable. We heard his fall, and then all was 
silent. We thought he was killed. 

Poor Celia turned a white, piteous face to the 
gentlemen, mutely asking assistance for him, 
and leaned her head upon my shoulder, almost 
fainting. Kate came to her, and held her hand 
sympathizingly. 

Before any one had time to get down there, 
Clement, who had alit upon his feet, and in- 
stantly gone out by the lower door, made his 
appearance in the midst of us. He looked in 
astonishment at the consternation which was 
just vanishing from our faces. He saw Celia’s 
attitude and paleness. In one bound he was at 
her feet, as much moved, almost, as she was. 

“T am grieved that I alarmed you,” he began. 

But Jack, that ‘‘infant terrible,” interrupted. 

“Tt is enough to make a girl feel badly, to 
offer her hand to a gentleman and have him re- 
fuse it, even at the risk of breaking his neok!” 

“Indeed,” said Clement, ‘‘it was a most com- 
pulsory delay, and no refusai. Now I am here 
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to claim the right of taking the kind hand that ; 
offered to save me a fall, and I am heartily glad } 
to pay the forfeit to it.” 3 

He extended both of his hands, and Kate § 
promptly placed Celia’s within them, with a 
roguish laugh. 

‘‘There!” cried Jack, ‘‘now, Miss Celia, you 
have lost the Psyche! Bartél took your hand, 
to be sure, but he took it from Kate! Hurrah 
for Kate!” 

**Yes,” said Clement, after a pause, ‘‘ Miss 
Kate has won it fairly. It is on the library 
table, and she may get it as soon as she likes.” 

** An obvious hint,” whispered J, ‘‘let us go.” 

And so we did, upon one excuse and another, § 
ell nf us, but Clement and Celia. Ceila’s stay % 
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91 
was compulsory, for she trembled so yet that 
she could not stand. When we were at the 
house, “Look here!” cried Jack, ‘‘you have 
only played half of this game. Bartol ought to 
have tried to make you take things from him, 
and so won philopena presents himself. This 
game always works both ways, you know.” 

‘‘He is probably playing that part now,” I 
whispered to Kate. ‘Offering his hand to 
Celia.” 

“Yes, and Celia will be sure to accept it, and 
give herself for the forfeit. But I outwitted him. 
That is a satisfaction! And I have won that 
beautiful bust.” 

“Yes,” I said, “you did win his marble 
Psyche, but she—his living soul.” 








DREAM 


LAND. 





BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 





Scenes of beauty ever beaming 
With a rare refulgence holy, 

Full of life etherial teeming, 

With a golden radiance gleaming, 
Pass before my vision slowly. 


Free, the weary spirit ranges 
Far from sublunary troubles, 
Where, no longer prone to changes, 
Soon the longing soul estranges 
From pursuit of earthly troubles. 


Palaces of pearly whiteness 

Raise their dazzling towers in glory; 
Shining with a silvery brightness, 
Of a free and airy lightness, 

Ne’er surpassed in fairy story. 





Forms of grace and beauty flying 
Round the wide and golden portals; 

Some on joyful errands hieing, 

Some with seraph voices crying, 
“Come up hither, weary mortals.” 


Tris-hued, the bow is spanning 
Skies illumed with sunlight golden; 
Purple wings, soft clouds are fanning, 
Beaming eyes, the fair scene scanning, 
Forms, unrivalled by the olden. 


Loveliest of angel faces, 

Greet the sight, in rare confusion ; 
Radiant with untold graces— 
Beaming sweet from Heavenly places, 

Tresses flow in rich profusion. 





WE 


MET. 





BY FINLEY 


JOHNSON. 





We met within the early Spring 
When blooming were the flowers; 

And happy birds were warbling sweet 
To charm away the hours; 

And when we met, she smiled with glee 
At my admiring glance; 

And sung me songs of love and faith, 
And joined me in the dance. 


Again we met—all wayward thoughts 
From us were cast away; 

And her young heart was open wide 
Tc love’s pervading ray; 
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And though I often strove to tell 
The love within my breast; 

Yet when she breathed a sad farewell, 
That love was unexpress’d. 


We met once more—and by her gide 
A manly figure stood; 

To whom with honest faith she gave 
The vows of maidenhood; 

I saw her give her hand away; 
And knew it all was o’er; 

I wept—and when we parted then, 
Tt was to meet no more, 








THE FIRST SHADOW. 





BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 





Ipa was a bride. Onward, through a whole 
year of patient waiting, had she moved toward 
this blessed estate, all her thoughts golden over, 
all her fancies radiant with love and beauty. 
And now she was a bride—a happy bride. He 
who had won her, was worthy to wear her as a 
crown. Kind, honorable and gifted—his praise 
was on the lips of all men. 

Yes, Ida was a happy bride. It was the 
blooming, fragrant spring-time. Singing birds 
were in all the trees; musical waters gliding 
through the peaceful landscape; and a cloudless 
sky bending over all. The blessedness of this 
new life was greater than she had even im- 
agined, in all the warmth of her maiden fancies. 

A moon had waxed and waned since the lover 
became the husband; a moon, dropping the 


sweets of Mount Hybla. It was evening, and 3 


Ida stood by the window, looking out through 
the dusky air, waiting and wishing for the re- 
turn of her husband, who was later than usual 
from his home. At last, her glad eyes caught a 
glimpse of his well known form, and starting 
back from the window, she went with springing 
steps to meet him at the door; opening it ere his 
hand could ring the bell. 

‘“‘Dear Edward!” What a gushing love was 
in her voice! She raised her lips for a kiss, and 
a kiss was given. But, somehow, its warmth did 
not go down to her heart. 

‘Are you not well, dear?” she asked, very 
tenderly, as they entered their pleasant little 
parlor; and she looked up into his face and tried 
to read its expression. But the twilight was too 
deep. 

*«Quite as well as usual, love.” The voice of 
her husband was low and gentle; but it had a 
new and changed sound for the young wife’s 
ears—a sound that made her heart tremble. 
And yet, his arm was around her, and he held 
one of her hands, tightly compressing it within 
his own. 

It grew dark in the room before the gas was 
lighted. When the strong rays fell suddenly 
upon the face of her husband, Ida saw a change 
there also. It was clouded. Not heavily clouded 
-—but still in shadow. Steadily and earnestly 
she looked at him, until he turned his face partly 
away, to escape the eearching scrutiny. 
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‘You are not “well, Edward.” Ida looked 
serious—almost concerned. 

“Don’t trouble yourself. I’m very well.” 

He smiled, and patted her cheek, playfally— 
or, rather, with an attempt at playfulness. Ida 
was not deceived. A change had passed over 
her husband. Something was wrong. He was 
not as he had been. 

In due time, tea was announced, and the little 
family party of two gathered around the table in 
the neat breakfast room. 

‘Burnt toast and dish-water tea, as usual!” 
These were the first words spoken by the young 
husband, after sitting down to the table; and 
the manner in which they were uttered, left Ida 
in no doubt as to his state of feeling. How sud- 
denly was the fine gold dimmed. 

A few hours earlier the young husband had 


$ called in to see his mother, an orderly, indus- 


trious woman, and a notable housekeeper. Ag 
usual, he was full of the praise of his deautiful 
young wife, in whom he had yet seen nothing 
to blame—nothing below perfection. But his 
mother had looked at her with different eyes. 
Living in the world was, with her, no holiday 
affair, and marriage no mere honeymoon. She 
was too serious in all her views and feelings, to 
have much patience with what she esteemed 
mere play-day life. A little jealous of her son’s 
affection, she was, withal; and its going forth to 
another, with an ardor so different from what it 
had ever gone forth to herself, made her feel 
cold toward the dear little wife of Edward, who 
was its favored object. 

“Tt is time,” she said, with a distance of 
manner that surprised her son, “for you and 
Ida to be a little serious. The honeymoon is 
over, and the quicker you come down to sober 
realities the better. There is one thing about 
Ida that rather disappoints me.” 

Edward was too much surprised, at ,this un- 
expected annunciation, to speak. His mother 
went on, 

“«‘She’s no housekeeper——” 

“‘She’s young, mother. She'll learn,” he said, 
interrupting her. 

‘She had no right to marry until she knew 
how to make a cup of tea!” The old lady spoke 
with considerable asperity. 
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“Mother!” 

“TI say just what I mean. Not a single cup 
of tea have I yet tasted in your house, that was 
fit to drink! I don’t know how you can put up 
with such stuff. You wouldn’t have done it at 
my table, I’m very sure.” 

‘*Please, mother, don’t talk so any more about 
Ida! I can’t bear to hear it.” 

*¢You can bear to hear the truth, Edward. I 
speak for Ida’s good and your own too. She’s 
a wife now; not a mere sweetheart. And she’s 
your housekeeper besides, with something more 
to do and to care for, than dress, music, party 
going and enjoyment. I must say, as I saida 
little while ago, that I am disappointed in her. 
What are girls thinking about, now-a-days, when 
they get married? Surely, not of their hus- 
band’s household comforts.” 

“If you please, mother, we will change the 
subject,” said the young man, who was exceed- 
ingly pained by the strong language he had 
heard. He spoke so firmly that the matter was 
dropped, and not again alluded to at the time. 

We have, now, an explanation of the change 
in the young husband’s state of mind. There 
were some truths in what his mother had said, 
and this made it so much the harder to bear. 
The first shadow had fallen, that dimmed the 
brightness of his new and happy life. 

Still the defects in Ida—very small to his eyes, 
even after they were pointed out by his mother— 
were things of no moment. He had not intended 
her for a household drudge. Was she not loving- 
hearted, accomplished and beautiful? What more 
could he ask? True, he had intended her for the 
presiding genius of his home; and there were 
sober, matter-of-fact things to be done in all 
homes. But her devotion to these would come 
in good time. 

How Edward came to speak as he did about 
the tea and toast, was, almost on the instant he 
had given utterance to his words, a mystery to 


himself. He started with the start he gave his 3 





murky aspect would have drawn his happy vision 
from the all-pervading brightness, 

Ida’s hand, which was raising a cup to her 
lips, fell almost as suddenly as if palsied; a pale- 
ness overspread her countenance; her lips had a 
motion. between a quiver and a spasm. From 
her eyes, which seemed bound, as by a spell, to 
her husband’s face, tears rolled out and fell in 
large drops over her eheeks. 

Never before, since Edward had looked upon 
that dear young face, had he seen its brightness 
so veiled. Never before, had word of his been 
answered by anything but smiles and love re- 
sponses. 

“T’m sorry, Edward.”’ How the sad, tremu- 
lous voice of Ida rebuked the young husband’s 
unkindness. ‘It shall not be so again.” 

And she kept her word. Suddenly he had 
awakened her from a bright, dreamy illusion. 
She had been in a kind of fairy-land. The hard, 
every-day working world, with its common work- 
ing-day wants, by an unlooked-for shifting of 
scenery, had struck with an unlovely aspect upon 
her startled vision; the jagged edges of the real 
wounding painfully her soft ideal. But, once 
awakened, she never slept again. It was the 
first shadow that fell dimly and coldly upon her 
married heart—the first, and to the life-expe- 
rienced, we need not say the last. 

Burnt toast and bad tea! To think that com- 
mon things like these should have power to 
shadow a young heart basking in the sunlight 
of love! Ida had thought of her husband as 
almost indifferent to the vulgar wants his words 
made manifest. She saw clearer now. He was 
but flesh and blood like the rest. 

Very—very tenderly spoken were all the words 
of Edward to his young wife, during the shadowed 
evening that followed this first dimming of their 
home-light. And Ida, who felt the kindness of 
his heart, tried to smile and to seem as of old. 
But, somehow, she could not force into existence 
the smiles she wished to send out as tokens of 


young wife, and trembled for the effect of his 3 forgiveness. Thoughts of the bad tea and burnt 
unkindly uttered words. He would have given ’ toast, the *‘usual”—ah! there lay the smart!— 


much could he have recalled them. But they 
were said beyond any power of unsaying. 

The reference of his mother to the indifferent 
tea with which she had been served at his table, 
had not only mortified him, but made some things 
distinct in his memory, which, before, were only 
seen dimly, and as matters of indifference. Where 
all was so bright, why should he turn his eyes 
upon a few fragments of clouds skirting the far 
horizon? He would not have done so if left to 





evening entertainment she had provided; or, 
rather, suffered to be provided by unskilful 
hands—were her own any more skilful? for her 
returning husband haunted her all the while. 
“Tt shall not be so again!” Not idly uttered 
were these words. All the evening she kept re- 
peating them to herself, with a steadily increas- 
ing purpose and a clearer vision. ‘‘ Edward shall 
never have another occasion for rebuke.” 
Several times during the evening, the young 


simself. The clouds might have spread until} husband was tempted to refer to the conversation 
ery much larger than a man’s hand, before their * 


held with his mother, in explanation of his own 
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conduct, but he wisely kept his own counsel. 
Of all things, he dreaded an estrangement be- 
tween his wife and mother. 

On the next morning, Edward noticed that 
his young wife left their chamber earlier than 
usual, and went down stairs. Not, however, to 
fill their home with music, as she had often done. 
Her matinee was the singing tea-kettle, not the 
stringed piano. She had a heightened color, 
when she took her place at the breakfast-table, 
and poured for her husband the fragrant coffee, 
made with her own hands, because she had dis- 
covered that her indifferent cook was ignorant 
of her art. How did she know the art? It was 
almost accidental; the recollection of some good 
housewife’s talk had served her in the right time. 
The warm praise bestowed by Edward on the 
coffee was ample reward. 

Ida bought a cook book during the day. That 
sounds unromantic. But it was even so; and she 
studied it for hours. During the afternoon her 
mother-in-law came in; and Ida urged her to 
stay to tea. The old lady accepted the invita- 


tion; not, we are sorry to say, in the very best, 


spirit. She had opened the war on Edward’s 
‘‘butterfly” young wife, and she meant to follow 
it up. When Edward came home and found that 
his mother was there his spirits fell. He saw, 
by the corners of her mouth, that she had not 
forgotten their interview of the preceding day; 
and that her state of mind was not a whit more 
charitable. Ida’s face was a little shadowed; 
but she was cheerful, and very attentive to his 
mother—and, happily, ignorant of her true feel- 
ings. She came and went from the breakfast 
room to the parlor, frequently, evidently with 
household cares upon her mind. 

Tea was at length announced. Edward’s heart 
trembled. His mother arose, and with rather a 
cold air, accompanied her children to the room 
where the evening meal awaited them. The 
table had an attractive look, new to the eyes of 
both Edward and his mother. It was plain that 
another hand besides the servant’s had been 
there. Ida poured the tea, and Edward served 
the hot biscuit and cream toast. The eyes of 
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I SHALL EVER--EVER LOVE THEE. 
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the latter were on his mother, as she lifted, with 
an air which he understood to say, ‘‘ Poor stuff!” 
the cup of tea to her lips. She tasted the fra- 
grant beverage—set the cup down—lifted and 
tasted again. The infusion was faultless! Yes, 
even to her critical taste. Next the biscuit, and 
next the toast were tried. Mrs. Goodfellow her- 
self could not have surpassed them. 

‘‘ Have you changed your cook?” The old lady 
looked across the table, curiously, at Ida. 

‘*No, mother,”’ answered the young wife, smil- 
ing. ‘Only, the cook has found a mistress.” 

“Is all this your work, Ida?” The old lady 
spoke in a half incredulous tone. 

Yes, it is all my work. Don’t you think, if 
I try hard, I’ll make a housekeeper in time?” 

This was so unexpected, that the husband’s 
mother was delighted. Ida had gone right home 
to her matter-of-fact, every day heart. 

‘Why yes, you precious little darling!”’ she 
answered, with an enthusiasm almost foreign to 
her character. ‘‘I couldn’t have done better 
myself.” 

The shadow passed from the heart of Ida, as 
her eyes rested on the pleased countenance of 
her husband. It was the first shadow that had 
fallen since their happy wedding day, and moved 
on quickly; but its memory was left behind. It 
was like the drawing of a veil, which partly con- 
ceals, yet beautifies a countenance, revealing the 
enchanted expression. 

Ida’s husband was a man, like the rest, with 
man’s common wants and weaknesses; and her 
married world one in which hands must take 
hold of common duties. But she soon learned 
that, in the real world, were real delights, sub- 
stantial and abiding. 

Bravely she did walk in the new path that 
lay at her feet. She had her reward. Tea and ~ 
toast but expressed her household duties, none 
of which were rightly performed during that 
delicious honeymoon. But, she failed in nothing 
afterward; and soon learned that the ground in 
which true happiness takes deepest root, and 
from which it springs up with strongest branches 
is the ground of common, homely duties. 





I SHALL EVER—EVER LOVE THEE. 


I sHALL ever—ever love thee 
Whatever may betide, 

And though dark may be to-morrow, 
I shall still be at thy side; 

For my heart first learn’d to love thee 
In the gloom of sorrow’s shade; 

And the sun that shone above thee 
First, my pathway joyous made. 





I long have loved and sought thee 
In each gay and brilliant throng; 

And their praises only taught me 
More to cherish the loved song; 

For well I knew its gentle tones 
Were sung alone for me; 

And my smile of inward pleasure 


Was a sweet reward for thee. F. Je 

















THE RAIN IN THE AFTERNOON. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





“Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes, 

And in the ‘hereafter’ angels may 

Roll the stone from its grave away.” 

How the wind blows, and the rain beats, and } drew him there also. I love to go through that 
the clouds of a dull, dark-blue grey, fold them- } long gallery with its cases of stuffed birds, and 
selves low and heavy over the skies. I do not} fancy myself in a tropical forest, with golden 
usually love rain, at least not those long, heavy, 3 orioles, and crimson-breasted birds of Paradise 
hopeless November rains, that weave themselves } flashing all about me. The old heart of my child- 
up into the shroud of December. But this after- ; hood comes back, and I quite forget myself. I 
noon the rain chimes in strangely with my tone : did yesterday, and called out to my little girl, 


and feelings, seeming to say outside, ‘‘ The beauty $ 
is all gone!” And something away down in my 
heart seems to echo mournfully, ‘‘The beauty is 
all gone!” 

What ails me, I wonder? And why do -the 
tears come crowding heavily over my eyelashes? 
I ought to be very thankful and very happy too. 
Have I not one of the most elegant houses on 
Chesnut street, filled with every luxury which 
wealth can purchase, furnished with all that ex- 
quisite taste which my sensuous, asthetic tem- 
perament so luxuriates in? 

Sitting here in this little alcove, I look up the 
vistas of my long, magnificent parlors. Soft 
velvet carpets make the summers of tropical 
climes on their floors, delicate lace curtains roll 
out like folds of silver clouds from gilded cor- 
nices, the walls are flushed with paintings that 
have kindled the eyes of many an artist, graceful 
statues occupy the niches, filling the spirit with 
old poetic visions of Grecian mythology; and yet 
I, Alice James, with all this beauty and luxury 
about me, the wife of a proud, indulgent hus- 
band, the mother of two fair, sweet children, am 
not this afternoon a happy woman. 

My thoughts are going off into the past, and ; 
1 am so glad the rain will save me from any $ 
visitors this afternoon, that from now until 3 
nightfall I can talk to myself. 2 

It was such a strange coincidence that we 3 
should have met together yesterday afternoon 3 
in the old museum. It was such a beautiful 





day, fragrant, tender, loving, the last of the In- N 


dian summer, and it woke up in my heart its $ 
old loving for the woods and the birds. I always $ 
had such a passion for these latter, I wonder if § 
he thought of it too: and if it was not some half 3 
unacknowledged memory of this kind which } 


who enjoys the birds almost as much as her 
mamma, ‘‘Isn’t it enchanting, Rena, my darl- 
ing?” 

‘“‘Mamma, the gentleman behind is looking 
straight at you,” she whispered, pressing her 
fair, little face against my side. I turned round 
and confronted him, Leonard Stone. For seven 
years we had not looked in each other’s faces. 

He was courteous and self-possessed: so was 
I, I believe, but his hand trembled as it touched 
mine, and there was something of curiosity and 
sadness in the eyes that searched with their old 
earnest gaze my face, the face that he said yes- 
terday was so little changed, that he said seven 
years ago was the fairest among women. 

He talked a little on ordinary subjects in an 
ordinary tone: of the weather, the birds, &c. 
Then he said, ‘This is your little daughter, I 
conclude, Mrs. James. She is very like you. 
Won’t you come and kiss me, darling?” 

And Rena went to him at once, my sweet 
child! and put up her little arms around his 
neck, and said, “I like you,” with that pretty 
grace of hers at once so child like and so charm- 
ing. 

He dropped his proud head down to her face, 
his chesnut curls mingled with her golden locks, 
but his lip quivered as he kissed her. Oh, how 
the sight struck through my heart! 

Just then, however, a party of my acquaint- 
ances came along; and in a moment Leonard 
left. I invited him to call on us, but he said he 
had only been in the city a few hours, and he 
had given all his leisure moments to the museum. 
He must leave that night. So we parted—we 


who expected to be through life together. 
How noble he looked—what an air of strength, 
refinement and manliness there is about him, 
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and he was once a poor farm boy! He is 
thoroughly a self-made man, the only true men 
I sometimes think. 

I see the old, yellow-brown house now, with 
the moss growing thick along the damp eves, 
where my life rounded into its womanhood. 

My uncle Timothy Leeds was an old bachelor. 
I was the daughter of his only sister, and after 
my father died, and his young girl wife followed 
him, he took me to the old homestead, and it 
was not his fault if the loss of both parents was 
not made up to me. He was dogmatic, irritable, 
eccentric, but a heart warm and tender as a 
woman’s, beat under the old-fashioned snuff- 
colored broad-cloth, that for ten consecutive 
years he wore to the brick meeting-house on 
the Green. 

He was not a rich man. I do not believe that 
during his life he ever owned more than five 
thousand dollars. But his farm yielded an in- 
come sufficient for all the comforts of life. We 
kept only one domestic, but our family was very 
small, never comprising more than four or five 
permanent members. 

I was a wild, romping, light-hearted, and half : 
spoiled school girl of just fourteen, when Leonard $ 
Stone came to the house to help my uncle in 
harvest time. How well I remember that first 
supper we took together in the great, old-fash- 
ioned kitchen. 

Leonard was an orphan, three years my senior. 
He was very bashful, and colored like a girl 
every time my uncle spoke to him, or lookiag up 
he caught my eyes, for we sat directly opposite 
each other. 

He came, expecting to remain with us about 
two months, instead of which he stayed five 
years. During the winters he attended school, 
and in the summers he assisted my uncle on the 
farm, who, I believe, loved him dearly as if he 
had been his own son. 

Leonard Stone’s nature is not an accessible 
one. You would know that by the whole phy- 
siognomy of his face, by the clear, searching 
eyes, by the thin, strong, not handsome, but 
fine features, by the firm, self-reliant mouth. 

It was a long time before we two grew 
thoroughly acquainted, for he was very shy: 
ard I, who was accustomed to having every one 
bend to my will, stood strangely in awe of the 
boy, though I liked him from the first. 

But when the evenings began to grow long, 
and we gathered about the birch fire in the old 
sitting-room, our reserve somehow gradually dis- 
appeared. 

Then our studies formed a strong bond of 
tympathy between us, for Leonard had resolved 
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te go to the Academy in the adjoining village, 
and shutting my eyes on all the splendor around 
me, my heart warms to the twin piles of old 
school-books I see on the little pine table under 
the mirror. 

Before the earth throbbed again with the 
pulses of spring, I believe that Leonard and I 
loved each other better than we did anything 
on earth. He understood me—he sympathized 
with the new asthetic life that was beginning to 
waken within me, even then I felt what [ did 
not understand, that the chords of our natures 
were strung in harmony. 

I must hurry over the record of these years, 
though their fragrant gales blow softly over my 
memory now. The long winters that we studied 
together—the springs that we planted flowers, 
the summer twilights, when we rode in the old 
wagon around the meadows, and the autumns 
that we gathered nuts, dwell brightly in that 
country, through which, this afternoon, I am 
travelling. 

The last day that Leonard was to be with us, 
the closing up of those four years, was a bright 
one in the early May. He was to enter college. 

During those four years I had grown from a 
child almost to a woman, and I had begun to 
know, what it is so dangerous for any woman to 
learn, that God had made me beautiful! We, 
Leonard and I, went into the front yard after 
supper. It was greatly changed since he came 
tous. Deep hedges of buckthorn ran along the 
low fence, and graceful larches and clumps of 
dark cedars, and mounds blushing over every 
June with red roses, made a picture, of what 
before had only been a green sheet of grass, 
with a great apple tree sweeping heavy shadows 
all over it. My heart was full of that night, and 
full of something else deeper than tears. 

“Oh, Leonard,” the cry broke up suddenly, 
for I had not learned to control my feelings, ‘if 
you weren’t going away! It will be such a 
lonely summer without you.” We stood by the 
old garden gate, and I leaned my head down on 
the railing, not much caring if he saw the tears 
that were raining down my cheeks. 

I felt his hand softly on my hair. ‘Look up 
in my eyes, Alice,” he whispered, very tenderly. 
And I looked up. I knew then what he would 
say before his lips asked it. 

And so, when we walked again through the 
amber twilight to the grey old house, Leonard 
and I had spoken those solemn words, which, 
alas! alas! how often and how lightly, men and 
women speak to each other! 

Five years had passed before Leonard and I 
looked again into each other’s faces. During 
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all this time we had been very true to each 
other. 

But my life was greatly changed from the old 
way. Uncle Timothy slept with his father and 
his mother, under the green old ash trees of the 
country burying-ground, and the old farm house 
had taken into its ample breast a great family 
of strangers. My home had been for nearly two 
years in the heart of a great city, with a distant 
cousin of my uncle’s, a wealthy, fashionable 
woman, who visited us about a year before his 
death, and who took at that time a great fancy 
to me. 

She was a widow, and childless, and loved me 
as well as it was possible for one of her half 
selfish, half superficial, and thoroughly worldly 
nature to do. 

Of course, I enjoyed with the relish of youth 
and health, and high spirits, the luxurious, ele- 
gant life to which I was suddenly introduced. 

My aunt was very anxious I should create a 
sensation in the fashionable cireles where she 
moved; and it was not her fault certainly if I 
did not learn the full extent and power of the 
beauty, which I honestly believe I valued then, 
mostly, as a true woman should, for the sake of 
the man, before whose very memory all other 
men seemed dwarfed and insignificant. 

Leonard had, by dint of teaching, and the 
practice of stringent economy, paid his own ex- 
penses through college. I had acquainted my 
cousin with our engagement. Of course it met 
with her entire disapproval, for she had very 
ambitious views for my future, and Leonard had 
two unpardonable defects in her eyes—he was 
poor and without social position. 

But as I said, five years had elapsed, and 
then—well, the story shall tell itself. 

‘Alice, my love, won’t you look out and see 
if there’s any prospect of the rain’s ever closing,” 
and aunt Myra, as I usually called her, because 
she was some thirty years my senior, looked up 
from the novel which had kept her rather rest- 
less self quiet for a half hour. - 

I swept aside the crimson curtains and looked 
out on the sky. The thick clouds were breaking 
up all around the horizon, and through their 
silver edges looked the soft blue sky of the late 
summer, doubly welcome because of the twenty- 
four hours rain that had shut it from us. 

‘‘Isn’t it delicious, aunt Myra? How I do 
wish we could have a ride this afternoon.” At 
that moment, there was a loud ring of the bell, 





her new riding-dress, Jane,” to the servant. 
“‘How very fortunate it is, my dear, that poor 
Tim made such a fine equestrian of you! 

**You will go round the Park, and be quite 
the envy of all the city. Mr. James, too, the 
son of an English colonel, handsome, wealthy, 
and from such a family x 

‘Aunt Myra,” I interrupted, ‘“‘you forget 
that now I can have no possible interest in his 
adjuncts or antecedents. Please don’t talk to 
me, after this fashion, or I shall feel that I have 
no right to accept the invitation.” 

She had a woman’s tact; and a much better 
knowledge of the world than I had. ‘You surely 
would not be guilty of so great a rudeness, Alice, 
with the horses at the door? Come, loop up 
your curls—what a beauty of a riding-cap that 
is.” 





I remember the ride that afternoon, as though 
it happened but yesterday. The fresh, fragrant 
beauty of the earth, the thick shadows of the 
elms and maples, under which we paced our 
coal-black steeds, and the admiring glances of 
my chivalric companion, as he talked to me of 
his English home, and the fair meadow lands 
over which he had dashed with his golden-haired 
sisters in the days of his boyhood. 

I was very happy, or rather in one of my wild, 
mirthful moods—ah, me! if just then I could 
have turned over the pages and read the hand- 
writing of the ‘“‘ Beyond!” 

It was deepening into sunset when we drew 
up again before my home. My aunt came to 
her door, and by her side stood a young gentle- 
man, tall, slender, looking eagerly into my face. 

One glance, long, eager, breathless, and I knew 
him. What a tide of warmth and gladness broke 
over my heart! It was a terrible breach of eti- 
quette, and I knew my aunt would never forgive 
me for it, but I was a country wild flower, after 
all, and my city transplantation had not been a 
long one. I forgot everything but Leonard as I 
bounded from my horse, just as I had done many 
a time from the back of uncle Tim’s old ‘ Dob- 
bin,” not waiting for Mr. James to assist me to 
alight, and I sprang up the marble steps with a 
mist in my eyes, and a cry on my lips, ‘Leonard, 
I am so glad to see you!” 

A week had passed. It had been a very bright 
one to me, for the ‘‘beloved” was there. 

Leonard’s early manhood was fulfilling all the 
promise of his youth. He had chosen the law 
for his profession. ‘‘In two years,” he said, 


and a few moments later a domestic brought me { ‘‘my studies will be completed, and then——” I 
& message that Mr. James’ horses were at the { looked up into those clear, loving eyes, and read 
all the rest: the little cottage set down like a 
cup among vines, and trees, and mosses; and 


door, and himself in the parlor. 


My aunt sprang up with alacrity. ‘Run for * 
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thinking of this, I never, for a moment, envied ; 
my haughty relative her stately home, her ser- 

vants, or her carriage. Was I not the richer of : 
the two with Leonard’s love? ; 

Aunt Myra treated Leonard with the courtesy 
which his manner compelled from others; yet I} 
am almost certain he felt she disapproved of his } 
attentions. 

He met Mr. James one evening at our house. } 
I thought he-was strangely cold and taciturn ; 
that night: but I understood it all. When he} 
asked abruptly, just as he was leaving, ‘Alice, 
I have one promise to ask of you. Will you give 
it me?” 

“‘Of course, Leonard.” 

‘That you will never ride out with Mr. James 
again. Certainly, as your affianced husband, I 
have a right to ask this.” 

“I do not dispute it, Leonard,” smiling away § 
the sudden sternness. of his face, for with a} 
woman’s insight I looked down into his soul, } 
and saw that small cloud of distrust and jealousy 
rising over it. ‘I will never ride with him 
again.” 

He drew me to his strong heart after the old, 
tender fashion. ‘‘My bride,” he said, ‘‘I shall 
not be quite contented until I have you save in 
my own nest.” 

T was not wise with that wisdom of experience 
which only life teaches, or these things would 
have been a key to certain traits of Leonard’s 
character. 

Like most fine, sensitive natures, he was ex- 
clusive and exacting, demanding an almost entire 
monopoly of the thought and affections of those 
he loved. It is true the measure he asked, he 
meted out in return; but he was proud, hasty, 
and could be unjust. 

And dearly as I loved him, I was a petted, 
wilful, half spoiled child. If we had only under- $ 
stood each other better! It was such a very little 
matter too. And, after all, these little things are 
the Alphas and Omegas of the joys and sorrows $ 
of this life. But it so happened that after the 
sunshine the cloud came. 

Leonard was intending to leave the city for a 
few days on business, and he passed the last 
evening before his departure with me. Mr. 
James called at the same time. He was expect- 
ing his only sister by the next steamer from } 
England, and its arrival was somewhat antici- § 
pated the next day. ; 

“I wonder if she will be in to-morrow, Miss } 
Weston?” He turned to me, ‘‘ You Yankees have 
always a peculiar gift at guessing. What do you $ 
think of the chances of my seeing Nellie’s blue } 
eyes to-morrow.” 
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‘*Well, I guess that you will see her before 
to-morrow night,” I thoughtlessly answered, 
knowing how anxious he was to do this. 

‘*What if we should make a small bet on the 
matter, with your aunt and Mr. Stone for wit- 
nesses ?” 

They both bowed assent. 

‘‘Well, Mr. James, if the steamer isn’t in 
before seven to-morrow evening, I’ll make you 
a new crimson velvet smoking-cap, just the pret- 
tiest bit of needlework inspiration in the world.” 

‘‘And if the steamer does arrive before day 
after to-morrow, I will give you—no matter. 
Will you promise to wear it at the soiree my 
uncle gives, a night or two after Nellie’s com- 
ing?” 

“Of course I will,” I answered, regarding the 
whole thing as little more than a jest. Mr. James 
had been informed of my engagement to Leonard 
by my aunt, and knowing this, I felt under less 
social restraint with him. 

At this juncture a message came for Leonard. 
I have since thought there was a little shade of 
coolness in his leave-taking, but if I observed 
this, at the time, I attributed it to the presence 
of strangers. 

Two days had passed. Aunt Myra was de- 
spatching the interval between breakfast and 
‘scalling hours,” in chatting through the gilded 
bars of their cages to her canaries, or admiring 
a pair of most exquisite Sevres china vases, 
which she had received from a friend recently 
returned from Europe. 

For me, I was placing the finishing touches of 
a painting of a little country cottage closeted 
among shrubberies, with a small river in the 
distance, winding like a tangled ribbon among 
hills and meadows, and there was a thought in 
my heart, which gave a flutter to my fingers, as 
I bent lovingly over my work. 

Just then a small white package was brought 
me. Aunt Myra left her canaries and her vases, 
and leaned curiously over my chair as I unrolled 
the paper to find a delicate little jewel-case, and 
a note with these words: 


‘*My Dear Miss Weston—You were right in 
the guessing, thus sustaining your Yankee pre- 
rogative and winning the bet. The steamer 
arrived last evening, and in accordance with 
your promise, I trust you will accept and wear 
the enclosed this evening, when you welcome 
my sister to her adopted home, and oblige your 
friend, Howarp James.” 


I touched the spring of the case, it flew back, 
and there, lying on its cushion of snowy velvet, 
was a ring, whose cluster of diamonds seemed to 
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leap up suddenly and catch down the morning 
sunlight into their clear hearts, as bewildered I 
gazed upon them. 

Aunt Myra clapped her hands in admiration 
and delight. ‘*What a magnificent gift, Alice! 
Mr. James has really outdone himself.” 

‘But, aunt, I cannot, I ought not to accept 
this. I am sure Leonard would disapprove of it.” 

‘*What an absurd child you are. It would be 
so impolite too, after you promised to accept and 
wear it. What would Mr. James think of you?” 

‘*But the wishes of the man I am to marry are 
to me a mightier law than any conventional ones, 
aunt Myra.” 

‘What a pity cousin Tim had the bringing up 
of you,” pettishly ejaculated my aunt. ‘These 
squeamish notions of yours positively mortify 
me very much, Alice. For my sake, if not for 
your own, I hope you'll not be so rude as to 
break your promise of wearing the ring to-night. 
I’m happy to say you’re the first woman I ever 
knew who was content to be a slave to any man.” 

My pride was roused at this. ‘I assure you, 
aunt Myra, it is from no fear of Leonard that I 
refuse to wear the gift: but under the circum- 
stances I have no right to accept it.” 

‘But you have done so already, and can only 





make yourself very absurd now by refusing it.” 

This was true, and influenced by her argu- 
ments and her greater knowledge of social rules, 
I reflected somewhat after this fashion, ‘It 
might be, it really did seem impolite, unkind, to 


return the ring at once. I had viewed the 
matter as a jest, but Mr. James, it appeared, 
had not. Would it not be best to avoid any un- 
pleasant feeling on his part, by wearing the ring 
that evening, and returning it at the same time, 
candidly telling him my reasons for doing so?” 
At last I resolved upon this plan. 

“Did you think I would never come, aunt? 
Jané has been so long arranging my hair. But 
Tam quite ready now, and—why, Leonard Stone, 
is it possible?” 

It was evening, and just dressed for the soiree, 
I hurried into the parlor, where aunt Myra had 
been awaiting me several minutes. I had caught 
up my gloves and my shawl, as it was growing 
late, and the carriage was at the door, so with 
these in my hands I confronted Leonard, whom 
I did not expect until the next day. 

He did not come forward and reach out his 
hands to welcome me. He stood there by the 
mantel, white and still and stern, his lips pressed 
together with that expression of indomitable 
pride and will, which struck out all the tender- 
ness from his face, and left nothing but the hard 
sternness there. 





My aunt was nervously pacing up and down 
the room, evidently excited and angry. ‘ Alice,” 
said the low, firm voice of Leonard, ‘‘I have 
heard from your aunt the history of that dia- 
mond ring on your finger. It is my wish that 
you should remove it this instant.” 

The tone itself, to say nothing of the words 
themselves, was a command. If it had been 
more a request, or an entreaty, I should pro- 
bably have complied with it. But Leonard’s 
manner was certainly irritating, and my educa- 
tion and my natural temperament had never 
taught me submission. It was the first time the 
pride of both our natures had been brought into 
collision. 

“T should like to know first your reasons for 
such a mandate as this, Leonard?” I answered, 
haughtily, almost defiantly, while my aunt in- 
terposed, 

“‘T hope you won’t be such a simpleton, Alice.” 

‘* My reasons for asking this you know already, 
so there is no necessity for repeating them. The 
woman who is to be my wife, shall never receive 
such a gift as that from any man. I would not 
have believed it of you, Alice.” 

‘And I would not have believed what I have 
just witnessed of you, Leonard.” (Oh, it is a 
terrible thing when pride gets the mystery of 
two loving hearts!) 

‘Alice, we will not waste words. Once for 
all, will you remove that ring from your finger, 
and in my presence enclose it to the gentleman 
who had the audacity to send it to you?” 

If he had known I intended to give it to Mr. 
James that very evening, it would have softened 
his words, but I had concluded to do this before 
informing my aunt, as I dreaded her expostula- 
tions. I was too proud to disclose my intention 
now, and in her presence. “And what if I should 
prefer to choose my own time and manner for 
doing this, Leonard?” was my not very compro- 
mising response. 

‘‘That is, you may not do it at all. I shall 
make no further requests: but if you do not 
comply with this one on the spot, you dissolve 
our engagement.” 

He meant it then, I saw it in the flashing of 
his eyes, in the still, settled purpose written on 
his lips. 

And I, God forgive me! for have I not re- 
pented in sorrow of years and bitterness of heart 
for those words, but youth and spirit and anger 
at his injustice were high within me as I an- 
swered, ‘‘Very well! Be it so then, Leonard!” 

He turned and walked with his firm, slow tread 
into the hall, stopping only once to say ‘good 
night” to my aunt and me. Then when I saw 
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his white face, I believe I should have called 
him back if it had not been for my aunt’s pre- 
sence. But he went out, and returned no more. 

Well, I was the gayest of the company who 
welcomed the fair-haired English girl to our 
shores that night. They told me afterward that 
my laugh broke out the merriest, and my songs 
rang forth the loudest. But oh, if they could 
have looked down into my heart—if they could 
have looked there! 

The next day Leonard left the city. His pride 
and his will, those great defects of his noble 
nature, prevented his making any overtures to- 
ward a reconciliation. We were both to blame, 
with the blame of rashness and misapprehension 
and youth. It is the fault of such strong natures 
that they defy control. 

It is woman’s duty to submit, and here I 
failed. I pray God ‘forgive us both.” I was 
ill all that autumn—oh, the sickness of the heart 
is very hard to bear! 

Mr. James continued to visit at our house. 
My aunt encouraged him in doing this—indeed 
1 learned afterward she had told him that the 
engagement was a mere childish affair, entered 
into thoughtlessly on my part, and one which 
met with no approval from my friends. 

T could not help seeing his many good quali- 
ties of character. He was much attached to me, 
and he was a man of whose personal appearance 
any woman might be proud. 

Well, there is no use talking of the courtship. 
In the next spring we were married. Oh, how 
the words of that song of Alice Cary’s, which I 
used to read under the apple trees at home, have 
been fluttering all day like sweet, mournful 
echoes up and down my soul— 

“But when my cheek beneath his lip 
Blushed not, nor turned aside, 

I thought how once a lighter kiss 
Had left it crimson dyed.” 

He is a kind husband, and very proud of the 
wife to whom he never spoke a cross word, and 
of the two fair children she has brought him: 
and there is no luxury, no happiness which his 
wealth can procure, that is not ours. 

But he is not a tender, demonstrative man— 
there is not a single golden thread of romance in 
his being. He does not dream how my woman’s 
nature thirsts and pants for the deep waters of 
love, aches for the sweet balm of sympathy, and 
yet he gives me all he has—why should I ask 
more? 

Last week, when he brought me home that 
beautiful gold watch for a birth-day present, 
my heart sprang out to him very eagerly, and 
looking up through my tears, I said, ‘Oh, 
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Howard, you do love me, don’t you? Put your 
arms round me now and say so.” 

He smiled very much as one would do at the 
vagaries of a little child. ‘‘Of course I love you, 
dear. But I think you’re growing rather ner- 
vous, aren’t you, Alice? You must ride out to- 
day, and I'll call at the doctor’s and see if he 
hasn’t something for general debility—that’s 
sure to bring on low spirits.” 

Seven years’ since Leonard and I parted. Our 
meeting at the old museum has opened a gate 
which I have long kept locked, and I have gone 
down this wild, November afternoon into the 
romance of my youth. Leonard is married now. 
They say his wife is a young, gentle, girlish 
creature, who makes bright the home to which 
he has taken her. But I know his heart by my 
own, and that is an instrument half broken. It 
would have been better if we had not met yes- 
terday, for the key has turned in the rusted lock, 
the door in my heart has opened again, and I 
have gone into that solitary room which I had 
no right to enter—I, the wife of Howard James! 

Does the rain thicken, or is it the tears in my 
eyes that blur the window-panes? Oh, it is a 
terrible thing for a woman to take upon herself 
the vows of wifehood without her heart seals 
them—a terrible thing for her to carry all 
through the days of her life the loneliness and 
heart-ache! Oh, Leonard! Leonard! if I could 
only lay my head on your shoulder and weep one 
hour! Hark! how sweetly that sounded! Rena 
and Harry are having a high frolic up in the 
nursery, and their outbreaks of merry laughter 
tangle themselves up together and roll down the 
stairs, and stir up my heart as the birds scngs 
never did in the days it may be sin to dwell on. 
My precious children! What a joy and a com- 
fort they are tome! There again those ringing 
shouts. How happy the darlings are! 

And God speaks to my heart through them, 
and I grow stronger again. Oh, I shall not be 
alone with them to walk by me through life! 1 
will do my duty. ‘As thy day is, so shall thy 
strength be.” 

The cloud is lifting up from my soul. Not here 
but hereafter shall we see clearly, and taking up 
the broken threads of my life, I will weave them 
into what brightness I may. 

I will, God helping me, be a true and faithful 
wife, a loving, tender, prayerful mother, and 
when the night comes, be it sooner or later, per- 
chance the angels leaning over my death-bed 
will murmur softly, ‘‘She hath done what she 
could.” 

There! that is Howard’s ring at the door, and 
the children are bounding out to meet him. How 
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they shout and clap their hands, and he is kiss-; both of us, and life is very short—oh, in the 
ing them. Our children! how mighty is this { still watches of the night I will pray the Father 
bond between us. that both the ‘‘far apart” roads we walk, may 

So, Leonard Stone, the sweet song of our } lead up to the meadow lands whose dews are the 
youth can never be taken up by our hearts } balsams of eternity! 
again, but there are other harmonies left for 




















THE WANDERER’S SONG. 





BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 





We have wandered far away, Katie, We plucked upon her grave, Katie, 
Where the sky is bright and blue, When the twilight filled the sky, 

But our joys still mingle into one, A single flower to cheer our hearts 
And our hearts are tried and true. When time should wander by; 

The blush is fair upon your cheek, And said, that when the Autumn came 
And the love-beams light your eye, With sunshine in its train, 

As when we left our sunny home, The memories of the golden hours 
Life’s darker waves to try. Would bring her smile again. 

You know you spoke of the past, Katie, *Tis Autumn on the hills, Katie, 





How sunny its skies had been; 
And then you turned to the future hours 
To usher their visions in; 
And your heart was sad as the moments passed, 


With the bright fruit blushing red, 
And the leaves are falling thick and fast, 
Like tear-drops for the dead; 
And the sunshine hovers on her grave, 


; 
: 





And you pressed your hand in mine, As in the olden hours, 

Then sought to hide the blinding tears Ere abseace sut our longing gaze 
In love’s unfading twine. Frem home’s inviting bowers. 

And when we knelt at eve, Katie, I know your heart is sad, Katie, 
Where our darling lies asleep, For the hopes forever fied, 

We watched the shadows from the West And your eyes are dimmed with blinding tears, 
Come thronging dark and deep; As memory brings the dead; 

We thought how the Autumn hours would come, But love is left our trusting hearts 
And the dead leaves white and sere, While life and hope remain, 

With another scene to meet our eyes, And time will bring above the clouds 
But our hearts still lingering here. Its sunny smiles again. 





FORSAKEN. 





BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 





Forget thee! would that I might taste Ah! life was sweet and very fair 
Of cold Oblivion’s wave, Ere the spoiler came to me. 
My heart is but a barren waste, 


A endless eualen quero. Fair was the earth with sunny light, 


F And birds and leaves and flowers, 
No flowers bloom by its desert springs, Now the deep blackness of the night 

No leaves come from the mould, O’er every sweet thing lowers. 
But wild Despair doth ever sing, Memory! Oh, could I dash 


By its waters deep and cold. Thy leaves with the cold wave, 
It was not thus ere darkly stole, A blank should be the unlovely past, 
Thy voice so sweet and low, Naught could its darkness save. 
Within my heart’s most secret folds, 


Radiata trate Gui But it must not be, I still must feel, 


Within my bosom deep, 
And flowers to bloom in brightness there, The rankle of the poisoned steel, 
Affection’s own to be, The love that will not sleep. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “sUSY L——'S DIARY.” 


THe morning did its best for the Grovers. It 3 
came with its blessings of light, dew, aroma, with } 
its music, its renewed strength for the hands, its 
swiftness for the feet, its wings for the spirit, 
with its gifts of thanksgiving, of patience and } 
heroism for life, of faith in the good and love for } 
the beautiful; but the Grovers, living in their 
large, substantial house, in the midst of green 
fields and orchards filled now with bloom, close 
by the row of elms and the glittering meadow 
land, were not ready for it. There was the 
trouble. They were ready for its light. Its light 
was a help to them as they worked; that was 
all. Mr. Grover hurried from one out-building 
to another, and had his head down over the 
chains, yokes, and harrows with which, the mo- 
ment breakfast was over, field operations were 
to be commenced. He sent the hired boy, Jim, 
*‘upon the run,” to carry this and bring that. 
He pointed out to the carpenters at work upon 
the new, big barn, what piles of boards and 
planks they were to use that day; it made Mr. 
Fletcher ‘‘fairly dizzy,” he said so after Mr. 
Grover turned his back, seeing how much was 
expected of them, that one day. 

Within doors, Mrs. Grover took her rapid steps, 
to the pantry, to the cellar, to the stove—to fill. 
it anew with wood, to look into the oven—to the 
cupboard, opening and shutting doors, bringing 
single dishes and piles of dishes, telling Clarissa 
that she wished she would try to do more; with- 
out her telling her everything she was to do, 
every step she was to take; telling Robert that 
she wished he wouldn’t teaze her; she wished he 3 
would keep away from her and from Clarissa, 
until they could get breakfast ready. Robert 
was vexed at last and went away. But soon, 
upon going to the pantry, Mrs. Grover called 
out, ‘Robert Grover! there, you’ve spilled it 
all! over your clean apron, too; and now what 
will mother do for milk for her coffee? You're 
a naughty boy!” 

*Ain’t naughty boy!” said Robert, really } 
ashamed, really sorry for what he had done. 
“Ain’t naughty boy. If you say I’m naughty 
boy, I'll say you’re naughty mother.” 

“Rebert, be still! Clarissa, I do wish you 
would see to him a little sometimes. I can’t do 
everytiing ” 
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Clarissa asked if she might go out and take a 
little walk with him. He was always a good 
boy out-doors; and she wanted to see if she 
could hear the gold robins; father said they had 
come. Might she go? 

‘*No, you can’t. I must have you help about 
breakfast. Three men-folks besides our own; 
five hearty men-folks to get breakfast for; I 
shouldn’t think you would ask me. Robert 
must be a good boy here where he is, or I must 
punish him; that is all.” 

‘‘Shan’t!” Robert said. ‘‘Shan’t! if you do 
I'll call you a naughty mother.” 

‘‘Robert? Oh, Robert, to trouble mother, 
when she has so much to do! Clarissa, why 
don’t you set the table? You can see tbat it is 
time, by looking at the clock. Don’t wait for 
me to tell you everything. Look into the stove- 
oven.” 

‘‘Oh, dear!” Clarissa said, giving her hands 
a little wring, putting her sleeves back from her 
wrists, her hair back from her forehead. ‘Oh, 
it’s so hot! I hate a kitchen, it’s so hot always. 
Oh, dear, I wish folks didn’t have to be always 
cooking and eating, cooking and eating. It puts 
all the comfort out of a body’s life. Five of the 
men, you, Miss Haines, Bob and I—nine of us; 
nine plates I want.” 

“Yes, nine plates you want; and be spry. 
Put on the dish of cold beans and the doughnuts; 
the vinegar and the pepper; don’t wait for me 
to tell you; you know that, with the beans, we 
must have vinegar and pepper; that, with the 
doughnuts we must have——” 

“Cheese and apple-sauce,” Clarissa inter- 
rupted, going to bring them. 

«Yes, and bring out the salt. I’m going to 
fry some of this veal. Your father will want 
some; he’ll expect to see some, I know; he’ll be 
disappointed if he sees nothing but the beans 
that he ate of yesterday noon and last night. 
Try the potatoes. I expect they are done. And 
then look to the Johnny .cake—don’t wait to be 
told. Where’s Robert?” 

Clarissa did not know; and, with a lower 
voice, she did not care. She was all out of 
patience with being ordered about, with the 
heat and discomfort of the whole business. She 
was tne more out of patience, rememderirg so 
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well how different her aunt Clarissa’s breakfasts 
were at Portsmouth; looking too at the first 
story in ‘‘ Peterson’s Magazine,” which, as it was 
brought home late last night, she had not had 
time to read, or hardly look at. She took it up 
now, but her mother coming out with the white 
bread and the brown she had been slicing, told 
her to put that book down, and not take it up 
again; not, at any rate, until the work was 
“done up” after breakfast and the beds made; 
told her to look at the table and see if she had 
got everything. She believed they generally 
used knives and forks at breakfast, she said, 
bending over her frying veal to turn it. 

Miss Haines, the dress-maker, and a gentle, 
pleasant, sensible-loking little body, here came 
leisurely out of her room, sewing as she came, 
and as she stood not far from Mrs. Grover, close 
by the table, leaning against a window. She 
looked at Mrs. Grover, at her confusedly spread 
table, and said, setting some of her dainty 
stitches, ‘‘What makes you do so much for 
breakfast, Mrs. Grover? I wouldn’t. I wouldn’t 
have anything but bread and butter and coffee. 
I would have Johnny‘cake, if I wanted it, and 
cold bread and nothing else. It would be play 
comparatively, to get this.” 


“T guess it would be play,” sighed Mrs. 
Grover, hurriedly cutting her light corn-cake 


into squares. ‘‘But I can’t do so. My hus- 
band must have his meat every morning. I 
always get it, always cook potatoes as much as 
I get bread. Clarissa, put the chairs round. 
Now my sister at Portsmouth never has any- 
thing but cold bread and butter and tea, or 
coffee, in the morning; never. You haven’t got 
your spoons for the beans and meat, Clarissa. 
Clarissa, where are you? I never saw such a 
girl! bewitched to get out-doors, bewitched to 
get hold of a book or a paper; work she just 
about hates.” Miss Haines saw the spoons in 
the cupboard, and brought them while Mrs. 
Grover was talking and seeing to her coffee. 
“She—my sister, I mean,” resumed Mrs. Gro- 
ver, ‘‘is two years older than I am; but you 
would think she was ten years, at least, younger. 
And it is all the difference in our lives; for when 
we were girls, I was the healthiest, and alto- 
gether the most lively dispositioned, as your 
mother could tell you. She has four children; 
four delicate appearing, well-bred children. She 
never speaks to them as I do to my children; 
never.” Here the poor woman paused for a 
little settlement with self-reproach. Self-re- 
proach took mutinous hold of her, as to be sure 
it often did, in the confused sort of life she was 
living. ‘But she would, my sister would,” she 





added, at length, ‘if she had my hard work. I 
know she would ; for she hadn’t half the patience 
that I had, when we were girls, and at home to- 
gether.” 

“Your sister would hardly go through, then, 
with all that you do now?” 

“She? No, I guess she wouldn’t. 
she wouldn’t.” 

‘*Well, perhaps she would be right,” gently 
said Miss Haines. ‘Perhaps it would be better 
not to have patience; but to break away from 
the hard work, by a simpler way of living.” 

Mrs. Grover did not know, she was sure; but 
she wished that, some way, her life could be 
made easier to her. 

There was Clarissa coming in, with light 
enough in her features to alter all the place. 
She begged her mother and Miss Haines to come 
to the door to see how beautiful it was. 

Where was Robert? Mrs. Grover asked, seeing 
to her meat. He was out there happier than a 
king; happy as a bird, Clarissa said. ‘Come, 
mother, just one minute! come, Miss Haines!” 
She was again on her way to the outer door, 
which was separated only by a small ‘entry” 
from the kitchen where Mrs. Grover was at 
work. ‘Oh, hear the birds!” turning her face 
up toward the sky. ‘Oh, I wish I was a bird!” 
The face drooped, a shade came upon it; but she 
came out of itin a moment. With a sigh, to be 
sure, with tears in her eyes and longing in all 
the young, pretty face. ‘Mother, I wish you 
would come.” 

Mrs. Grover did not hear. 
veal frying prevented it. 

‘* Mother ?” 

** What?” 

“I do wish you would come. Miss Haines 
thinks it’s beautiful. Bobby thinks it’s beauti- 
ful, the darling. Let me see to it, mother, then 
you can go. This is all, isn’t it, mother? all 
the rest is ready, isn’t it?” 

‘Yes, hope so. I’m tired enough to have it 
ready.” 

‘¢ Too bad to be so tired, all of cooking.” She 
took the knife and fork away from her mother 
and bent over the meat to watch it. She called 
out to Miss Haines ‘‘that mother was coming ;” 
cailed out again in a moment to ask her mother 
if it warn’t beautiful. ‘Let me get one more 
peep,” she said, running to put her face out 
between them. She laughingly smelled the air, 
as she would have smelled a flower; and well 
she might, for the perfume of ten thousand 
apple-blossoms was on it. But she must run 
back to see to her meat, she said. She ran back 
singing, 


She says 


The sounds of the 
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“And merrily now singing of Spring-time and May, 
Merry May, merry May.” 


But she stopped all at once, was very still a: 
moment, and then she cried, ‘‘Oh, too bad, too : 
bad; I’m so sorry, mother, I’ve burned the 
meat.” 

**You have? let me see. Spoilt, as true as 
the world. Your father will never eat veal 
cooked like that. He is very fond of veal and 
very particular hew it is cooked. I ought not: 
to have gone to the door. 1 ought never to go; 
to the dour, in fact.” 

«Oh, yes, you ought, Mrs. Grover,” gently dis- 
sented Miss Haines, walking in slowly with her 
sewing, sewing as she walked. ‘*You ought to 
go to the door every day that you live, if the 
meat does get burned. Meat isn’t, after all, the 
only, or the most important thing in the world. ; 
Fresh air and sunshine are more important than ; 
meat, since no one can be healthy, or, of course, 
really comfortable and happy without them. 
And one can be without meat, if one has such 
bread as yours.” 

«Yes, mother, good!” said Clarissa, who had 
been standing by with eyes large and panic-} 
stricken. She was not a little relieved, not a} 
little enlightened, all at once, by Miss Haines’ } 
idea of the subject. 

‘*But just look at this,” Mrs. Grover said to 
them both, holding a slice of the meat up on her 3 3 
fork to show it to them. $ 

“Yes; but no matter if it is scorched alittle,” 
said Miss Haines, with her smile that was always } 
a bright, agreeable one to see. ‘‘No matter if it} 
isn’t perfect. Few of the works that we do in} 
this world, are perfect. Let cooking take at} 








‘Yes, and there is no waste so bad as this; 
for this is not only a waste for the purse, but a 
waste for the body and for the mind; a three- 


$ fold waste.” 


*¢ A four-fold waste she should think,” Clarissa 
said, ‘‘it wasted all one’s time. One couldn’t 
go to school, nor hardly look into a book, ora 
newspaper; one must always be cooking, always. 
Good; she liked that opinion about cooking so 
many things. She had always disliked it; but 
she had always supposed that it was because she 
was lazier thun other foiks. Now, after this, 
she would know that it was right, disliking it, 
since it was such a big, four-fold waste.” And 
Clarissa went and began to look ‘ Peterson’s 
Magazine” over, while Mrs. Grover thoughtfully 
remarked that, ‘Yes, true; but, after all, she 
always felt bad if anybody ate as though they 
didu’t relish it.” 

‘Certainly ; you do, of course. But what you 
want is the high relish of a man, not the voracity 
of an animal.” 

“Of the hog,” interposed Mrs. Grover, ‘yes, 
there is a difference. Mr. Fletcher, now— 
Clarissa, call Robert in; give one sound of the 
horn; that will be enongh. What I was going 
to say of Mr. Fletcher, was, you watch a little 
and see how he eats. He actually shovels his 
victuals down, knifeful after knifeful.”’ 

‘‘Does he know much ?” 

“‘ He’s rather stupid, for that matter.” 

‘Ts he a strong, well man?” 

* Always complaining; has as much as one 
day of nervous sick-headache every week he 
} lives, when his head almost splits.” 

*<Yes,” said Miss Haines, with a grave face, 
‘this is what I mean when I say that over-eat- 


least an equal share in the neglect. At least, } ing is a three-fold waste. I think it very wicked; 


this is what I think.” 
*¢So, mother,” said Clarissa, coming close to 3 


Mrs. Grover, ‘I’m glad you went into the air} 


and smelled how good it was and heard the} 
birds. Only, ’tis too bad you should have this 
job at scraping and cutting away. Let me do 
it, mother.” 

No, it was all right now, Mrs. Grover said, 
pouring her hot gravy over it. ‘I guess your 
father won’t notice it. But ’tis too bad to have 
so much wasted. See there.” 

Miss Haines looked at it without concern. She 
smiled as she said, turning her eyes to the over- 
loaded table, ‘‘ That is by no means the greatest 
waste, or the worst, that you will see this morn- 
ing, Mrs. Grover.” 

“The greatest waste?” looking into Miss 
Haines’ face. ‘‘Oh, I know. You think the men 


for we have no right to waste the vigor and clean- 
ness which can make our lives the blessing God 
meant them to be.” 

That was true, no doubt, Mrs. Grover said. 
She bade her lay down her work and take her 
place at the table. The ‘‘men-folks” were work- 
ing; they would be in, in a minute. Come, 
Clarissa, come and help Bobby up. Did Bobby 
have a good time out-doors? 

“«T guess I did, mother. I saw a gold wobbin, 
heard ’im sing. He sung like a good one.” 

What else did Bobby see? Clarissa asked. 

‘*Saw a wren and he was a fool. I pitched a 
chip into him.” 

They all laughed. Then Miss Haines asked 
him if he didn’t suppose the wren behaved as 
well as he knew how to. 

Robert, dropping his eyes and running his 





will eat more than they need.” 


spoon through his hand, didn’t know. But he 
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thought he needn’t have stuck his tail up quite 
so smart; needn’t have sung so loud that they 
couldn’t hear the rest of the birds, till he could 
sing better than he did that time. 

It was the wren’s way. He didn’t know any 
better, Miss Haines told him. 

“Tl go and see ’im,” Bobby said, beginning 
to slide down from his high chair. But his 
mother stopped him. He might go after break- 
fast; but then—hush; she wanted to hear what 
Mr. Hazeltine, one of the carpenters, said, wip- 
ing his hands. 

‘I told Deacon Colby that I wouldn’t pay one 
cent more this year than I’ve been paying all 
along. And I won’t.” 

“Nor I,” said Mr. Fletcher, who had wiped 
his hands, who was putting his locks a little in 
order with his fingers, laying the locks one way 
and another. ‘The fact is, Mr. Stearns may 
work some for his living; I have to. And it’s 
no worse for him than ’tis for me, as far as I 
can see. He’s a healthier man than I am, any 
day. Never sick. You don’t hear of anything 
ailing him, from one year’s end to another. And 
there ain’t a week, and I don’t believe there has 
been for the last ten or fifteen years, that I 
ha’n’t had as much as one day of bein’ sick as a 
hoss, other with one of my headaches, or one of 
my spells of diarrhe. I think, in that case, 
that, if there’s goin’ to be any alteration, any 
way, he must pay me somethin’ this year. Ha, 
ha—what do you say, Miss Grover?’ Mr. 
Fletcher was always the first to get in where 
the table was. He did not look at Mrs. Grover 
in proposing his question. His eyes were travel- 
ing from dish to dish over the breakfast-table. 
He threw himself into his chair, crouchingly, 
his greedy eyes still going over the table. 

“How does your wife do?” asked Mrs. Grover, 
passing his’ coffee round. 

“Oh, well, Ido know. Ruther shifiess. She 
does as much work as ever, though.” He smiled 
complacently now. He was boasting of his wife. 
“You know what a worker she has always been, 
Miss Grover.” 

Yes. Mrs. Grover knew. Did she ever get 
out? Mrs. Grover asked. She hadn’t seen her 
for months. 

‘No, she didn’t get out at all. She couldn’t 
spend time.” He smiled again, trying to sup- 
press it. He was a little ashamed to have it 
seen how proud he was of his wife. 
she don’t go often enough to be sociable. 
she thinks she can’t spend time, and so I let ’er 
have ’er way. And her way is to work.” 





He would take a few; or, he didn’t care if he 
did, Mr. Fletcher said. Mr. Grover took out the 
second large spoonful, before Mr. Fletcher drew 


‘his plate back, saying, ‘* Plenty—great plenty, 


Mr. Grover.” 

‘« Brown bread, Mr. Fletcher ?” 

Mr. Fletcher dragged out a large slice, drag- 
ged it as if he hardly had strength for it. 

‘Vinegar and pepper? ketchup ?” 

Yes. Mr. Fletcher would. Beans were whole- 
somer, he said, for bein’ pretty well seasoned up. 
So he flooded his beans with the sharp, home- 
made vinegar and ketchup, and made them black 
with the pepper. He praised the ketchup. They 
all did. They should send their wives down, 
they said, to find how Mrs. Grover made such 
ketchup. Mrs. Grover was pleased; and, espe- 
cially Mr. Grover was pleased, and happy to be 
passing the bottle round again. ‘Let me help 
you to some more of this meat, Mr. Fletcher ? 
Have another potato. More beans?” Mr. 
Fletcher was ashamed to say yes. But he held 
his plate; and once more it was filled full. 
Once more it was ‘shoveled down,” to use 
Mrs. Grover’s phrase; and, while his knife was 
already on its way to his mouth, he leoked the 
table over, to see what dishes were yet to come. 

Now, truth to tell, were Mr. Grover and the 
rest far behind him. Mr. Hazeltine, who had 
the widest forehead of the set, was the soonest 
done. He was away from the table, getting his 
pipe out for a smoke, when Mr. Fletcher began 
upon his third doughnut, his second spoonful of 
apple-sauce, his second slice of cheese; when 
Mr. Bradley was gulping up the wind after his 
second square of corn-cake, his cheese, sauce 
and coffee in proportion; when Mr. Grover was 
extending his cup for his fourth dish of coffee, 
partly because he rather wanted it, partly be- 
cause he believed it a necessary piece of good- 
breeding, to eat and drink as long as his men 
did. 

“You don’t look as though you felt very 
smart, Miss Grover,” Mr. Fletcher said, as he 
was preparing to leave the table. 

Mrs. Grover replied that she did not, very. 
She had a great deal of the headache. 

“IT do,” he answered, with a shudder of 
nausea, and flattening his palm on his forehead. 
** My head feels bad to-day. There ain’t a day, 
except when I have another difficulty,” waving 


“I tell er that same difficulty out of presence, “that my 
But} head don’t feel somehow as if there was ten 


pounds of lead in it, to say the least.” 
Mrs. Grover thought that it was bad! ! he ought 


“Some beans with your meat and potato?” ; to take something. 
asked Mr. Grover. 
Vou. XXXII—6 





Take something? he had taken ‘a quart, yes, 
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two quarts, and more too, of pills, in the last 
five years. He didn’t see as they had done him 
one bit of good. “Only for the time. They 
were a little relief, perhaps.” 

Miss Haines, looking at him, at his good fea- 
tures, his well-shaped head, wondering at him, 
disgusted and pained with what ehe had seen; 
said inwardly, ‘‘ You miserable gourmand! you 
don’t deserve to be well. You can’t expect to 
be well,” adding the next moment, this thought, 
**But then, poor man, he don’t know what he 





is doing.” For Miss Haines had the broadest 
charity to go along with her clear discernment 
of right and wrong, ‘‘ They know not what they 
do”—her mind often verted in this saying of 
Christ’s, counting it one of the most precious to 
us who err so often, so often see error. When 
she went back to her room, and through her 
open windows, the open doors, saw and heard 
anew what perfection the morning had, the tears 
came, her heart ached for ‘the poor, little lot 
of man.” 





“YES, BROTHER, I WILL PRAY FOR THEE.” 





BY CLARENCE MAY. 





On, brother, when the night steals on, 
And sil reigns d our home, 
I gaze upon the pale, sweet stars, 
And wonder where thy footsteps roam. 
And in those calm and holy hours, 
When all the world is naught to me, 
I breathe my simple, maiden prayer, 
And, brother, then remember thee! 





I mind me of the Summer days, 
When you and I together strayed, 
With hearts as light and free from care, 
As joy and youth have ever made. 
Those sunny hours have passed, and brought 
Full many a change to you and me— 
Yet ’mid life’s sunshine, or its shade, 
Loved brother, I will pray for thee! 





You left our fair and sunny home, 
To wander in a distant land; 
And now we feel how sad it is 
To break a happy household band. 
And oh! when Spring-time brings it flowers, 
To gem the hill-side and the lea, 
And gaily pass the laughing hours— 
’Tis then I most remember thee! 


The world may seek to win from us 
Our purity and holy truth, 
But memory will bring again 
Our trusting love, and guileless youth. 
And let tithe pluck life’s flowers away, 
Or hush each tone of mirth and glee, 
It cannot rob my dearest boon— 
Yes, brother, I will pray for thee! 





VISIONS. 





BY 


IDA ALTON. 





Vistons of two sleeping cherubs, 
Sleeping ‘neath one coffin lid, 
Ever ’round my pillow coming, 
That the narrow grave hath hid; 
Little brows of snowy whiteness 
Shaded each with curling hair; 
Little dimpled fingers holding 
Half-blown rose-buds, fresh and fair, 
Then my angels meets me nightly, 
Ever watching o’er me lightly. 


Visions of deep, blue eyes gazing 
Into mine in days of old, 
Now are shaded with soft eyelids, 
That the hand of death hath closed; 
Little forms of angel beauty, 
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Cannot answer my caress, 
While the snowy arms lie folded 

On such cold and silent breasts— 
Yet these angels guarding, praying, 
Keep my wand’ring feet from straying. 


Many years have slowly flitted 
On their dim.and noiseless way, 
Since I saw these little cherubs, 
Gently, sweetly pass away; 
Many days have brightly glided, 
Many hours have smoothly sped, 
Yet my heart hath ever cherished 
Sweetest memories of the dead; 
Angels mine! how sweetly given 
To guide a weary one to Heaven. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56. 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 
“You, sir! I want to see you! Come hither!” 


“T know, however. It was to mail that letter.” 
‘You must draw your own conclusions, dear 


said Mrs. Houston, as she stood upon the back } madam.” 


piazza, early the next morning, and beckoned 
Forrest to her presence. 

The old man bowed in his deferential manner, 
advanced and stood hat in hand before the little 
lady. 

‘‘Where did you go last night after we had all 
retired?” 

Forrest bowed again, humbly and deprecat- 
ingly, but remained silent. 

“Did you hear me speak to you?” inquired 
Mrs. Houston, impatiently. 

The old man bowed once more very meekly, 
and answered, 

“T went after no harm, mistess.”’ 

“Nor after any good, I’ll venture to say !—but 
that is not the point, sir. I ask you where you 
went! and I intend to have an answer.” 

“I begs your pardon sincere, mistess, but 
mus’ cline for to ’form you.” 

‘You old villain! Do you dare to defy me 
here on my own premises? I'll see about this!” 
exclaimed the lady, in a voice more shrill than 
lady-like, as with a flushed face and excited air 
she turned into the house to summon Col. Hous- 
ton. . 

But she was intercepted by Margaret, who had 
heard the voices, and now came from her own 
apartment and stood before her. 

“Stay, Mrs. Houston, I sent Forrest away on 
an errand, last night, and if he declined to in- 
form you whither he went, it was from no dis- 
respect to you; but from fidelity tome. I had 
enjoined him not to speak to any one of his 
errand,” she said, in a voice and manner so 
respectful as to take away everything offensive 
from her words. 

“You did! Now then where did you send 
him, Margaret? I am your guardian, and I 
have a right to know.” 

“You mast forgive me, Mrs. Houston, if I 
decliue to inform you,” replied the maiden, 
firmly, though still very respectfully. 


s 


s 


; 
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“TI know it was to mail that letter! And I 
will put on my bonnet and ride over to the post- 


} office, and demand of the post-master to whom 


the letter mailed last night by the negro Forrest, 
was directed! There’s not so many letters go to 
that little office, but what he will be able to re- 
collect!” exclaimed Mrs. Houston, angrily. 

“Oh, God!” 

The words breathed forth possessed so much 
of prayerful woe that the little lady half started, 
and turned back to see Margaret grow pale and 
sink upon the corner of the hall settee. 

Mrs. Houston hesitated between her curiosity 
and anger on the one hand, and her pity on the 
other. Finally she made a compromise. Coming 
to Margaret’s side, she said, 

‘*Maggie, I am treated abominably, standing 
as I do in your mother’s place, toward you, and 
being as Iam your guardian—abominably! Now 
I am sure I do not wish to pry into your corres- 
pondence, unless it is an improper one.” 

‘‘Mrs. Houston, my mother’s daughter could 
not have an improper correspondence, as you 
should be the first to feel assured.” 

*¢Yet, Margaret, as it appears to me, if this 
correspondence were proper, you would not be 
so solicitous to conceal it from me.” 

It occurred to Margaret to reply, ‘‘Mrs. Hous- 
ton, suppose that I were writing sentimental 
letters to a female friend, which might not be 
really wrong, yet which I should not like to ex- 
pose to your ridicule, would I not, in such a 
case, even though it were a proper correspond- 
ence, be solicitous to conceal it from you?”— 
but her exact truthfulness prevented her from 
putting this supposititious case, and as she did 
not in any other manner reply, Mrs. Houston 
continued, 

“So you see, Margaret, that you force me to 
investigate this matter, and I shall, therefore, 
immediately after breakfast, proceed to the vil- 
lage to make inquiries at the —— And 
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having announced this resolution, the lady still 
struggling with her feelings of displeasure, left 
the hall, _ 

Margaret withdrew to her own sitting-room, 
and threw herself upon her knees to pray. Soon 
rising she touched the bell and summoned For- 
rest, 

The old man came in looking very sorrowful. 

‘*How did it become known that you left the 
premises last night, Forrest?” 

‘Somebody must o’ spicioned me chile, an’ 
been on de watch.” 

“Yes! yes! I see now! that was it; but, For- 
rest, this is what I called you to say, in future, 
whenever Mrs. Houston asks you a question, 
about your services to your mistress, refer her 
to me.” 

‘**¥es, Miss Mar’get.” 

**You.may go now.” 

‘*Pardon, Miss Marget; I wants to say somefin 
as ’ll set your min’ at ease "bout dat letter.” 

*‘Ah! yes, you mailed it?” 

‘True for you, Miss Marget; but listen, de 
pos’-office was shet up. So I jes drap de letter 
inter de letter-box. Same minit der was two 
colored boys an’ a white man drap as many as 
five or six letter in long o’ mine. So even ef de 
pos’-masser could o’ see me t’rough de winder, 
which he couldn’t, how he gwine know which 
letter ’mong de half dozen I drap in?” 

‘“‘True! true! true! Oh, that was very Pro- 
vidential! Oh, thank heaven!” exclaimed Mar- 
garet, fervently clasping her hands. 

The old man bowed and retired. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Houston, without ex- 
plaining the motive of her journey to any one, 
ordered her carriage, and drove to the village as 
upon a shopping excurson. 

Now you have not known Mrs. Nelie Houston 
thus long without discovering that with some 
good qualities, she was, in some respects, a very 
silly woman. She drove up to the post-office, 
and by her indiscreet questions respecting ‘‘a 
certain letter mailed the night before by Forrest, 
the messenger of her ward, Miss Helmstedt,” set 
the weak-headed young post-master to wonder- 


at her own discretion, and necessarily before 
they should be sent to his office, as he had no 
authority to detain letters sent thither to be 
mailed, and might even be subjected to prose- 
cution for so doing. 

Mrs. Houston went away baffled and angered, 
and also totally unconscious of the serious mis- 
chief she had set on foot. 

To an idle and shallow young man, she had 
spoken indiscreetly of the young maiden, whose 
orphanage she had promised to cherish and de- 
fend, exposing her actions to suspicion and her 
character to speculation. She had left the spot- 
less name of Margaret Helmstedt, a theme of 
low village gossip. 

And thus having done as much evil as any 
foolish woman could well do in an hour, she 
entered her carriage, and with the solemn con- 
viction of having discharged her duty, drove 
home to the Bluff. 

‘*God defend me, only, from my friends, for 
of my enemies I can myself take care,” prayed 
one who seemed to have known this world right 
well. 

From that day, Margaret Helmstedt, whenever 
she had occasion to write a letter, took care to 
turn the key of her room door; and whenever 
she had occasion to mail one, took equal precau- 
tion to give it, unperceived, into the hands of 
Forrest, with directions that he should drop it 
into the letter-box at a moment when he should 
3 see other letters, from other sources, going in. 
3 Poor girl! she was slowly acquiring an art hate- 
§ fal to her soul. And one algo that did not avail 
Sher greatly. For notwithstanding all her pre- 
: cautions, the report crept about that Miss Helm- 
stedt had a secret correspondent, very much 
disapproved of by her friends. And in course 
of time also, the name of this correspondent 
transpired. And this is the manner in which it 
happened. Young Simpson, the post-master, to 
$ whom Mrs. Houston had so imprudently given a 
portion of her confidence, found his curiosity 
piqued to discover who this forbidden corres- 
pondent might be. And after weeks of patient 
watching, convinced himself that the letters ad- 











ing, conjecturing, and speculating. And when } dressed in a fair Italian hand to a certain person, 
she found that he could give her no satisfaction { were those dropped into the box by Miss Helm- 
in respect of the letter, she made matters worse ; stedt’s messenger, old Forrest. A few more 
by directing him to detain any letters sent there } observations confirmed this conviction. Then 
by her ward, Miss Helmstedt, unless such letters ‘ wishing to gain consequence in the eyes of Mrs. 
happened to be directed to a Helmstedt or a } Houston, he availed himself of the first oppor- 
Houston, who were the only correspondents of } tunity presented by the presence of that lady at 





Miss Helmstedt recognized by her family. ‘ the office, to inform her of the discovery he had 
The post-master thereupon informed Mrs. i made. 

Houston, that if she wished to interfere with} ‘You are sure that is the name?” inquired 

the correspondence of her ward, she must do so ‘ the lady, -in surprise. 


in a wip. 
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“Yes, madam, that is the name, in a regular, 
slanting hand. I always find a letter bearing 
that name, in the box, the moment after that old 
man has been seen about here, and never at any 
other time.’ 

“Very well! I thank you for your informa- 
tion; but mind! pray do not speak of this matter 
to any one but myself; for I would not like to 
have this subject discussed in town,” said Mrs. 
Houston. 

“Oh! certainly not, madam! You may rely 
on me,” replied the young man, who in half an 
hour afterward laughed over the whole affair 
with a companion, both making very merry over 
the idea that the wealthy heiress, Miss Helm- 
stedt, should be engaged to one lover, and in 
private correspondence with another. 

And so the ball set in motion by Nelie’s indis- 
cretion rolled finely, never wanting a helping 
hand to propel it on its course, and gathered as 
it rolled. The rumor changed its form, the 
gossip became slander. And every one in the 
county, with the exception of Miss Helmstedt 
and her friends, ‘‘knew” that young lady was 
in ‘‘secret” correspondence with a low, disre- 
putable sailor, whose acquaintance she had 
formed in some inexplicable manner, and the 
discovery of whose surreptitious visits to the 
Island, had been the proximate cause of her 
mother’s death. 

Could Mrs. Houston have imagined half the 
evil that must accrue from her own imprudent 
conversation, she would have been touched with 
compunction; as it was, hearing nothing what- 
ever of this injurious calumny, the guilt reveled 
in the rewards of ‘‘an approving conscience.” 
She kept her discovery of the mysterious name 


to herself—hinting to no one, least of all to Mar- ; 


garet, the extent of her knowledge upon this 
subject. And in order to throw the girl off her 
guard, she was careful never to resume the sub- 
ject of the letters. 

And the plan succeeded so far that Margaret 
continued, at intervals of three or four weeks, 
to send off those mysterious letters, and thus 
the scandal grew and strengthened. That upon 
such slight grounds the good name of an innocent 
girl should have been assailed, may astonish those 
unacquainted with the peculiar character of a 
neighborhood, where the conduct of woman is 
governed by the most stringent conventionalism, 
and where such stringency is made necessary by 
the existing fact, that the slightest eccentricity 
of conduct, however innocent or even merito- 
rious it may be, is made the ground of the 
gravest animadversions. 

Mrs. Houston, unconscious, as I said, of the 


ore — 


rumors abroad, and biding her time for farther 

discoveries, treated Margaret with great kind- 
sness. Nelie had always, of all things, desired a 
$ daughter of her own. In her attached step- 
child, Franky, she felt that she had quite a son 
: of her own, and in Margaret she would have 
? been pleased to possess the coveted daughter. 
As well as her capricious temper would allow 

her to do so, she sought to conduct herself as a 
mother toward the orphan girl; at times over- 
whelming her with flippant caresses and puerile 
attentions, which she might have mistaken for 
**the sweet, small courtesies of life,’’ but which 
were very distasteful and unwelcome to one of 
Margaret Helmstedt’s profound, earnest, impas- 
sioned soul, and mournful life experiences. 

The malaria of slander that filled all the air 
without, must necessarily at last penetrate the 
the precincts of home. i 

One day, a miserable, dark, drizzling day, 
near the last of November, Mr. Wellworth pre- 
sented himself at the Bluff, and requested to see 
Mrs. Houston alone. 

Nelie obeyed the summons, and went to re- 
ceive the pastoral call in the front parlor, across 
the hall from Margaret’s wing. 

On entering the room, she was struck at once 
by the unusually grave and even troubled look 
of the minister. 

He arose and greeted her, handed a chair, and 
when she was seated resumed his own. 

And then, after a little conversation, opened 
the subject of his visit. 

“‘Mrs. Houston, it is my very painful duty to 
advise you of the existence of certain rumors in 
regard to your amiable ward, that I know to be 
false as they are injurious, but with which I am 
equally certain you should be made acquainted.” 

Nelie was really amazed—so unconscious was 
she of the effect of her own mischief-making. 
She drew out her perfumed pocket-handkerchief 
$ to have it ready, and then inquired, 

‘‘To what purpose should 1 be informed of 
3 false, injurious rumors, sir? I know nothing of 
the rumors to which you refer.” 

‘“*T verily believe you, madam. But you should 
be made acquainted with them; as, in the event 
of their having been occasioned by any little act 
of thoughtlessness on the part of Miss Helmstedt, 
you may counsel that young lady and put a stop 
to this gossiping.” 

‘**T do entreat you, sir, to speak plainly.” 

«‘You must pardon me then, madam, if I take 
you at your word. It is currently reported then, 
that Miss Helmstedt is in secret correspondence, 
‘secret’ no longer, with a person of low and dis- 
reputable character, a waterman, skipper, or 
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something of the sort, whose acquaintance she 3 the fact that she sends off these mysterious let- 
formed in‘her mother’s life-time and during her ; ters about once a month.” 


father’s absence, while she lived almost alone on 


“And do you not expostulate with her?” in- 


her native Island. Now, of course, I know this : quired the deeply shocked minister. 


rumor to be essentially false and calumnious; 


; 
$ 


“Oh! I did at first, sir, but I made no more 


but I know also how delicate is the bloom on a} impression upon her than if she had been a 


young girl’s fair name, and how easily a care- 3 marble statue of Firmness. 


She would not tell 


less handling will smirch it. Some thoughtless, }me who her correspondent was, where he was, 


perhaps some praiseworthy act on the part of 
this young creature—such as the sending of 
charitable donations through the post-office, or 
something of the sort—may have given rise to 
this rumor, which should at once be met and put 
down by her friends. But I advise you, my dear 
madam, to speak to Miss Helmstedt and ascer- 
tain what ground, if any ground, however slight, 
there may be for this injurious rumor.” 

For all answer, Mrs. Houston put her hand- 
kerchief to her face and began to weep. 

“‘No, no, my dear Mrs. Houston, don’t take 
this too much at heart! these things must be 
firmly confronted and dealt with—not wept 
over.” 

**Oh, sir! good sir! you don’t know! you don’t 
know! it is too true! Margaret gives me a world 
of anxiety.” 

**Madam! you shock me! 
say?” 

“Oh! sir, I am glad you came this morning! 
I have been wanting to ask your advice for a 
long time; but I did not like to. It is too true! 
Margaret is very imprudent!” 

‘‘Dear heaven, madam! do you tell me that 
you knew of this report, and that it is not un- 
founded?” 

“Oh! no, sir, I knew nothing of the report, as 
I told you before! I knew that Margaret was 
very, very imprudent, and gave me excessive 
uneasiness, but I did not dream that she had 
compromised herself to such an extent! Ob, 
never!’ exclaimed Nelie, still and always unsus- 
picious of her own great share in creating the 
evil. 

“You said that you had thought of asking my 
counsel. If you please to explain, my dear Mrs. 
Houston, you shall have the benefit of the best 
counsel my poor ability will furnish.” 

**Oh! heavens, sir! girls are not what they 
used to be when I was young—though I am 
scarcely middle-aged now—but they are not.” 

«And Miss Helmstedt?” 

“Oh, sir! Margaret is indeed in correspond- 
ence with some unknown man, whose very name 
I never heard in all my life before! She does 


What is it you 


all she can to keep the affair secret, and she 
thinks she keeps it so; but poor thing, having 
very little art, she cannot succeed in concealing 


s 





what he was, what was the nature of the ac- 
quaintance between them—in short, she would 
tell me nothing about him.” 

‘And can neither Col. nor Mrs. Compton, nor 
your husband, impress her with the impropriety 
of this proceeding?” 

‘**Oh, sir, they know nothing about it. No one 
in this house knows anything about Margaret’s 
conduct but myself. And the rumor you have just 
brought me has never reached them, I am sure.” 

“Suppose you let me talk with my young 
friend. She means well, I am sure.” 

‘Well, sir. You shall have the opportunity 
you desire. But—excuse me for quoting for 
your benefit a homely adage—‘ Trot sire, trot 
dam, and the colt will never pace!’ Margaret 
Helmstedt takes stubbornness from both parents, 
and may be supposed to have a double allow- 
ance,”’ said Mrs. Houston, putting her hand to 
the bell cord. 

A servant appeared. 

“Let Miss Helmstedt know that Mr. Well- 
worth desires to see her,’”’ said Mrs. Houston. 

The messenger withdrew, and soon returned 
with the answer that Miss Helmstedt would be 
glad to receive Mr. Wellworth in her own sit- 
ting-room. 

‘*Will you accompany me thither then, Mrs. 
Houston?” 

‘No, I think not, sir! I fancy Miss Helm- 
stedt prefers a private interview with her pastor. 
And I believe also that such an one would afford 
the best opportunity for your counselling Mar- 
garet.” 

‘‘Then you will excuse me, madam ?” 

‘*Certainly—and await here the issue of your 
visit,” said Mrs. Houston. 

With a bow the clergyman left the room, 
crossed the hall and rapped at the door of Miss 
Helmstedt’s parlor. 

It was opened by Hildreth, who stood in her 
starched puritanical costume, curtseying while 
the pastor entered the pretty boudoir. 

Margaret, still clothed in deep mourning, 
with her black hair plainly banded each side 
of her pale, clear, thoughtful face, sat in her 
low sewing-chair, engaged in plain needlework. 
She quietly laid it aside, and with a warm smile 
of welcome arose to meet her minister. 
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*«You are looking better than when I saw you : discreet exclusiveness, reserve, circumspection, 
last, my child,” said the good pastor, pressing } is demanded of a betrothed maiden as of a wife?” 


her hand, and mistaking the transient glow of 
pleasure for the permanent bloom of health. 

“I am quite well, thank you, dear Mr. Well- 
worth! and you?” 

** Always well, my child, thank heaven.” 

“And dearest Grace? I have not seen her so 
long.” 

«Ah! she has even too good health, if pos- 
sible! it makes her wild. We have to keep her 
at home to tame her.” 

«But see—I am housekeeping here to myself, 
almost. My dear father has placed my main- 
tenance upon the most lavish footing, and Mrs. 
Houston has given to his requests in regard to 
me the most liberal interpretation. See! I have 
like a little princess, an establishment of my 
own. This wing of the house, a maid and mes- 
senger, @ boat and horse; and my dear father 
has even written to have the carriage brought 
from the Island, for my use, so that I may be 
able to visit or send for my friends at pleasure,” 
said Margaret, with a transient feeling of girlish 
delight in her independence. 

‘Yes, my child, I see; and I know that in 
addition to this—you have an ample income. 
These are all great and unusual privileges for a 
young girl like yourself not past childhood,” 
said Mr. Wellworth, very gravely. 

“Oh! I know they are. I know too that these 
favors are lavished upon me in compassion for— 
to console me for—as if anything could make me 
cease to regret——” here faltering, and finding 
herself on the verge of tears, Margaret paused, 
made an effort, controlled herself and resumed, 
“Tt is done in kindness toward her child; and I 
accept it all in the same spirit.” 

“It is accorded in consideration of your grave 
and important position, my dear girl—do you 
never think of it? Young as you are, you are 
the affianced wife of the heir of this house.” 

Again a transient flush of bashful joy chased 
the melancholy from Margaret’s face. Blushing 
she dropped her eyes and remained silent. 

‘You think sometimes of your position, Mar- 
garet?” asked the clergyman, who for his pur- 
pose, wished to lead and fix her mind upon this 
subject—‘‘you remember sometimes that you 
are Ralph Houston’s promised wife?” 

For an instant she lifted her dark eye-lashes, 
darting one swift, shy, but most eloquent glance 
deep into his face, then dropping them crim- 
soned even to the edges of her black hair, and 
still continued silent. 

“Ah! I see you do. 


I see you do. But do 


you know, my dear, that something of the same 


s 


reer. 





inquired the clergyman, solemnly. 

Again her beautiful dark eyes were raised in 
that quick, and quickly withdrawn, penetrating, 
earnest, fervid, impassioned glance, that said 
more eloquently than words would have spoken, 
“All that you demand for him, and more—a 
million-fold—will my own heart daily, hourly 
yield!” and then the blush deepened on her 
cheek and she remained dumb. 

“‘She—the promised wife, I mean, must not 
hold free conversation with gentlemen who are 
not her own near relatives; she must not corres- 
pond with them—she must not, in a word, do 
many things, which, though they might be per- 
fectly innocent in a disengaged woman, would 
be very reprehensible in a betrothed maiden.” 

Margaret’s color visibly fluctuated—her bosom 
perceptibly fluttered. 

‘Well, Margaret! what do you think of that 
which I have been telling you?” . 

“Oh! I know—I know you speak truly. I 
hope I know my duty and love to do it,”’ she 
said, in an agitated, confused manner—*‘ but let 
us talk of something else, dear Mr. Wellworth— 
let us talk of my little, independent establish- 
ment here. When I spoke of the pleasant nature 
of my surroundings, it was to win your consent 
that dear Grace might come and be my guest for 
a week; she would be such a sweet comfort to 
me, and I could make her so happy here; if you 
will consent I will send Forrest with the carriage 
for her to-morrow. Say, will you, dear Mr. Well- 
worth?” 

‘¢ Perhaps—we will talk about that by-and-by, 
Margaret,” he said, suddenly lowering his voice; 
‘‘dismiss your woman, I wish to speak, alone, 
with you, my child.” 

‘“‘Hildreth, go, but remain in sound of my 
bell,” said Miss Helmstedt. 

As soon as Hildreth had left the room, Mr. 
Wellworth drew his chair beside the low seat of 
Margaret, took her hand, and would have held 
it while he spoke; but that, she who always 
shrank even from the fatherly familiarity of her 
pastor, very gently withdrew it and respectfully 
inquired, 

‘*What was it you wished to say to me, dear 
Mr. Wellworth?” 

‘‘A very serious matter, my dear child. Mar- 
garet, I have no art in circumnavigating a sub- 
ject—I have been trying to approach gradually 
the subject of my visit to you, this morning, and 
I have not succeeded. I am no nearer than when 
I first entered. I know not how to ‘break’ bad 
news——”’ 
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“In a word, sir, has misfortune happened to 
any of my friends?” inquired Margaret, with a 
pale cheek, but with a strange, calm voice. 


*¢No—that were more easily told than what I ; 


have to tell,” said the minister, solemnly. 

‘Please go on then, sir, and let me know the 
worst at once.” 

‘‘Then, my dear Margaret, I have been in- 
formed that you, a betrothed wife, had an inti- 
mate male correspondent, who is neither your 
father nor your affianced husband, and whose 
name and character and relations with yourself 
you decline to divulge.” 

Margaret grew ashen pale, clasped her hands, 
compressed her lips, and remained silent. 

**What have you to say to this charge, Mar- 
garet?”’ 

There was a pause, while Mr. Wellworth gazed 
upon the maiden’s steadfast, thoughtful face. 
She reasoned with herself; she struggled with 
herself; it occurred to her to say, ‘‘ My corres- 
pondent is a grey-haired man whom I have never 
set eyes upon;” but immediately she reflected, 
“No, this may put suspicion upon the true scent. 
I must say nothing.” 

‘Well, Margaret, what have you to answer to 
this charge?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

**Nothing?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You admit it then?” 

“T neither admit nor deny it.” 

**Margaret! this well never do! Are you 
aware that you seriously imperil—nay, more, 
that you gravely compromise your good name?” 

Her pale cheek grew paler than before, the 
tightly clasped fingers trembled, the compressed 
lips sprang quivering apart, and then closed 
more firmly than ever. It had occurred to her 
to say, ‘‘But this correspondence is solely a 
business affair with one, of whom I have no per- 
sonal knowledge whatever”—but then came the 
reflection, ‘‘If I give them this explanation—this 
ever so slight clue, these worldly-wise people 
will follow it up until they unravel the whole 
mystery, and I. shall have proved myself a 
cowardly traitor to her confidence! No, I must 
be dumb before my accusers!” 

**You do not speak, Margaret.” 

**T have nothing to say, sir.” 

*« Ah, dear heaven! I see that I must not ‘pro- 
phecy smooth things’ to you, my girl. I must 
not spare the truth! Listen then, Miss Helm- 
stedt, your name has become a by-word in the 
village shops. What now will you do?” 


It was on her pallid lips to say, ‘I will trust 
in God”—but she said it only in her heart, 





adding, ‘I must not even insist upon my inno- 
cence; for if they believe me, they will be forced 
to find the right track to this scent.” 

‘‘Margaret Helmstedt, why do you not answer 
me?” 

‘‘ Because, sir, I have nothing to say.” 

‘*Nothing to say?” 

‘**Nothing—nothing to say!” 

‘Listen tome then. You seem to have some 
regard for your betrothed husband. You seem 
even to understand the duty you owe him! 
Think, I beg you, what must be the feelings of 
a proud and honorable man like Ralph Houston, 
on returning to this neighborhood and finding 
the name and fame of his affianced bride lightly 
canvassed ?” 

It was piteous to see how dark with woe her 
face became—her hands were clenched until it 
seemed as though the blood must start from her 
finger nails—but not one word escaped her pain- 
fully compressed lips. 

“1 ask you, Miss Helmstedt, when Ralph 
Houston returns to this neighborhood and hears 
what I and others hear—what do you suppose 
he will do?” 

‘He will do his own good pleasure; and I—I 
shall submit,” said the maiden, meekly bowing 
her head. 

But then in an instant—even as though she 
had heard Ralph’s voice in her ear, there was'a 
change—her beautiful head was raised, her color 
flushed brightly back, her dark eyes kindled— 
flashed, and she replied, 

‘“*He may hear as you and others do, in- 
credible things said of me; but he will not as 
you and others do—believe them! And I only 
dread to think what his reply would be to any 
who should, in his presence, speak with levity 
of any woman he respects.” 

“Margaret, pause—bethink you! this is no 
idle gossip! it is slander, do you hear? It is 
the venomed serpent slander that has fixed its 
fangs upon your maiden name. I believe, of 
course, unjustly! but nothing except an open 
explanation will enable your friends to excul- 
pate you and silence your calumniators. Will 
you not give them such a weapon?” 

**T cannot,” she breathed in a low tone of re- 
turning despair. 

‘*Reflect, girl. Ralph Houston, when he 
arrives, will surely hear these reports; for in 
the country nothing is forgotten. He may stand 
by you—I doubt not with his unbounded faith 
and chivalrous generosity that he will; but— 
will you, loving and honoring him as I am sure 
you do, will you, with a blemished name, give 
your hand to him a man of stainless honor?” 
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**No, no! oh, never, no!” came like a wail of ; 
woe from her as her lips, as her head sank down { 
upon her bosom. 

‘Then, Margaret, give your friends the right 
to explain and clear your conduct.” 

She was incapable of reply, and so remained 
silent. 

*¢ You will not?” 

She mournfully shook her head. 

«Good-bye, Margaret, God give you a better } 
spirit. I must.leave you now,” said the old 3 
pastor. And he arose, laid his hand in silent 
prayer upon the stricken young head bent be- 
neath him, then took up his broad-brimmed hat, 
and quietly left the room. 3 

As he came out, Mrs. Houston opened the} 
front parlor door and invited him in there. 

‘‘Well, sir? what success?” she inquired, 
anxiously, as soon as they were both seated. 

The good old man slowly shook his head. 

*¢None whatever, madam.” : 

‘¢ She still refuses to explain ?” 

** Ah, yes, madam.” 

«In fact it is just what I expected. I am not 
surprised. There never was such contumacious 
obstinacy! Dear me, whall shall Ido? What 
would you advise me to do?” 

‘Be patient, Mrs. Houston, and above all 
things avoid betraying to any others out of 
your own immediate family the anxiety that 
you reveal to me. ‘It is written that a man’s 
foes shall be those of his own household.’ Un- 
natural and horrible as it sounds, every one who 
has lived, observed and reflected to any purpose, 
must have discovered that still more frequently 
& woman’s foes are of such.” 

“Really and truly, Mr. Wellworth, that is a 


Ss 


**My good lady, do nothing of the sort; it 
would be both useless and harmful.” 

‘What then shall I do?” questioned Nelie, 
impatiently. 

‘*Consult your husband.” 

“Consult Col. Houston! You certainly can’t 
know Col. Houston. Why, well as he likes me, 
he would—bite my head off if I came to him with 


{any tale of scandal,” said Nelie, querulously. 


‘Then leave the matter to me for the pre- 
sent,” said the minister, rising and taking his 
leave. 

Meanwhile Margaret Helmstedt had remained 
where the pastor had left her, with clenched 
hands and sunken head in the same attitude of 
fixed despair. Then suddenly rising, with a 
low, long wail of woe, she threw herself on her 
knees before her mother’s portrait, and raising 
both arms with open hands, as though offering 
up some oblation to that image, she cried, 

‘‘Oh, mother! mother! here is the first gift, a 


spotless name! freely renounced for thy sake! 


freely offered up to thee! Only look on me! 
love me, my mother! for I have loved thee more 
than all things—even than him, mother mine!” 

Mrs. Houston in her excited state of feeling 
could not keep quiet. Even at the risk of being 
‘‘ flouted” or ridiculed, she went into the colonel’s 
little study, which was the small room in the 
second story immediately over the front entrance, 
and sitting down beside him, solemnly entered 
upon the all-engrossing subject of her thoughts. 
The colonel listened, going through the succes- 
sive stages of being surprised, amused and bored, 
and finally when she ceased and waited for his 
comments, he just when on tickling his ear 
with the feathered end of his pen and smiled in 


very strange speech of yours. I hope you do silence. 


not suppose that any one in this house is the 
enemy of Margaret Helmstedt?” 

*Assuredly not—I merely wished to entreat 
that you will not again speak of this correspond- 
ence in the village post-office.” 

*< But dear me, what then am I to do?” 





‘¢ Now then, colonel, what do you think of all 
this ?” 

“Why, that it must be all perfectly correct, 
my dear, and need not give you the slightest 
uneasiness. That our fair little daughter-in-law 
regularly writes and receives letters from a cer- 


‘Leave matters just where they are for the ; tain person, is of course a sufficient proof of the 
present. There is nothing wrong in this farther } correctness of both correspondence and corres- 


than that it has unfortunately been made the 3 pondent,” said the colonel, gallantly. 


occasion of gossip—therefore of course it must } 


«* All that may be very true, and at the same 


be perfectly cleared up for Margaret’s own sake; } time very indiscreet—think of what they say.” 


but our interference at present evidently will 


‘‘Tah—tah, my love! never mind ‘they say!’ 


not tend to precipitate a satisfactory denoue- {the only practical part of it is, that in the 


ment.” 


absence of Ralph, if I should happen to meet 


‘Oh! how I wish her father or Ralph were ! with ‘they say’ in man’s form, I shall be at the 
home. I have a great mind to write to them!” ‘ trouble of chastising him, that’s all!” 


exclaimed Nelie, who certainly was governed } 


‘**Now, colonel! of all things, I do hope that 


by an unconscious attraction toward mischief- 3 you will not, at your age, do anything rash.” 
‘Then, my pretty one, pray do not trouble me 


making. H 
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or yourself, and far less little Margaret, with 


‘Pair little mamma, that is not generous or 


this ridiculous wickedness,” he said, drawing } even just,” said Frank, in a tone of rebuke tem- 


her head down to give her a parting kiss, and 
then good-humoredly putting her out of the 
study. 

Col. Houston, in his contempt of gossip, had 
unhappily treated the subject with more levity 
than it deserved. In such a neighborhood as 
this of which I write, calumny is not to be de- 
spised or lived down—it must be met and stran- 
gled; or it will be pampered and cherished until 
it grows a very ‘‘fire-mouthed dragon horrible 
and bright.” 

In such a place events and sensations do not 
rapidly succeed each other, and a choice piece 
of scandal is long ‘‘rolled as a sweet morsel 
under the tongue.” Margaret either ceased to 
write obnoxious letters, or else she changed her 
post-office, but that circumstance did not change 
the subject of village gossip—it only furnished 
@ new cause of conjecture. And this continued 
until near Christmas, when Frank Houston was 
expected home to spend the holidays, and a large 
party was invited to dinner and for the evening 
to meet him. 

Frank arrived on Christmas Eve, at night. He 
involuntarily betrayed some little agitation on 
first meeting Margaret; his emotion, slight as it 
was, and soon as it was conquered, was perceived 
by his fond step-mother, upon whom it produced 
the effect of reviving all her former feelings of 
suspicion and resentment toward-Margaret, for 
having, as she supposed, trifled with his affec- 
tions, and abandoned him in favor of his elder 
brother. And this resuscitated hostility was un- 
consciously increased by Frank, who being alone 
with his step-mother later in the evening, said 
with a rueful attempt at smiling, 

“So Ralph and my little Margo—mine no 
longer! are to be married. Well, when I went 
away I charged him with the care of my little 
love; and he has taken excellent care of her, 
that is all.” 

‘¢You have been treated villainously, Franky! 
villainously, my poor boy! And I am grieved 
to death to think I had anything to do with it! 
only—what could I do at such a time as that, 
when her mother, my poor, dear Marguerite, 
was dying?” said Nelie, half crying from the 





pered by affectionate playfulness. ‘‘ Don’t let’s 
imitate the philosophical fox in the fable—nor 
call sour these most luscious of grapes hung far 
above my reach. Margaret owed me no faith. 
My aspiration gave me no claim upon her con- 
sideration. She is a noble girl, and ‘blistered 
be my tongue’ if ever it say otherwise. Hence- 
forth for me, she is my brother’s wife, no more, 
nor less,” said the young man, swallowing the 


‘sob that had risen in his throat and nearly 


choked him. 

“‘Oh, my dear Franky! my very heart bleeds 
for you,” said Nelie, with the tears streaming 
down her face; for if the little lady had one 
deep, sincere affection in the world, it was for 
her ‘‘pretty boy,” as to the young man’s ludi- 
crous annoyance she still called him. 

But Frank wiped her tears away, and kissed 
her. And the next moment Nelie was talking 
gayly of the party she had invited to do honor to 
his return home. 

This festival fixed for Christmas was intended 
to come off the next afternoon. There was to 
be a dinner followed by an evening party. As 
the family were still in mourning for Mrs. Helm- 
stedt, dancing was prohibited; but the evening 
was laid off to be employed in tea drinking, 
parlor games, cards end conversation. 

Mrs. Houston, as far as the contradictory 
nature of her sentiments would permit, took 
some pride in the beauty, wealth and social 
importance of her “daughter” Margaret; and 
experienced quite a fashionable, mamma-like 
solicitude for her favorable appearance upon 
the evening in question. Therefore without 
ever having had any altercation with the pen- 
sive and unwilling girl upon the subject of her 
toilet, Nelie, on the morning of Christmas day, 
entered Margaret’s little boudoir, accompanied 
by Jessie Bell, bringing a packet. 

Margaret, who sat by the fire quietly reading, 
looked up, smiled, and invited her visitor to be 
seated. 

“T have not time to set down, Maggie! all 
those cakes are to be frosted yet; the jellies are 
waiting to be poured into the moulds; the cream 
has yet to be seasoned and put in the freezers; 


mixed motives of revived grief for the loss of her } flowers cut in the green-house for the vases— 
friend, and indignation at what she persisted in } and I know not what else besides—here Christ- 
regarding as the wrongs of her favorite step-gon. ; mas day, of all days in the year, that I should 

‘However, Franky, dear, I can tell you, if {be working harder than any slave,” said the 
that will be any comfort to you, that I don’t } little lady. 


think you have lost a treasure in Margaret, for ; 


“T had no idea that you were so busy. Pray 


I doubt if she will be any more faithful to Ralph ‘let me and Hildreth assist you. We are both 
skilful, you know. Please always let me know 


than she has been to you!” 
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when I, or my servants can be of any use to; 
you, Mrs. Houston,” said Miss Helmstedt, laying ; 


aside her book and rising. 


eer 





‘And here,” she said, ‘‘is Col. Houston’s 
Christmas offering to his little daughter-in-law.” 
Margaret opened the casket, and found a beau- 


** Nonsense, my dear, I don’t really need your } tiful necklace and bracelet of jet, set in gold. 


services, or I should call upon you. I came in 
to bring you a Christmas gift. Your foolish 
little mother-in-law, whom you refuse to call 
‘mamma,’ has not forgotten you. Jessie, open 
that box.” 

The waiting-maid obeyed, and drew from it a 
rich black velvet evening dress, made with a low 
corsage and short sleeves, and both neck and 
sleevelets trimmed with point lace. 

‘*There! there is your dress for this evening, 
my dear. How do you like it?” asked the little 
lady, holding up the dress in triumph. 

‘It is very beautiful, and I am very grateful 
to you, Mrs. Houston.” 

*¢¢Mrs. Houston!’ there it is again. You will 
not say ‘mamma.’ By-and-by, I suppose, you 
will expect me also to say ‘Mrs. Houston,’ and 
we, a mother and daughter-in-law, shall be for- 
mally ‘Mrs. Houston-ing’ each other. Well, let 
that pass—‘sufficient unto the day,’ etc. Now 
about this dress! You do not, after all, look as 
if you half liked it. It is true, I know that 
velvet is rather matronly wear for a girl of 
fifteen; but then when one is in mourning the 
choice of material is not very extensive, and 
besides for Christmas, velvet may not be very 
much out of place even on a young person. But 
I am sorry you don’t like it,” concluded Nelie, 
regretfully dropping the dress that she had been 
holding up to exhibition. 

“Oh, I do like it, very much indeed. I should 
be very tasteless not to like it—and very thank- 
less not to feel your kindness. The dress is as 
beautiful as can be; only too fine for me,” said 
Margaret. 

‘*Not the least so, my dear girl! Consider,” 
replied the little lady, launching out into a strain 
of good-humored compliment upon her ‘‘daugh- 
ter’s” face and figure, riches, position, prospects, 
etc., etc. 

Margaret arrested the flow of flattery by 
quietly and gratefully accepting the dress. She 
would have preferred to wear, even upon the 
coming festive evening, the nun-like, black bom- 
bazine that, ever since her mother’s death, had 
been her costume; but in very truth, her mind 
Was now too heavily oppressed with a private 
and unshared responsibility, to admit of her 
giving much thought to the subject of her toilet. 





“*T will wear them to-night, and thank the 
kind donor in person,” said Miss Helmstedt, 
putting it beside her book on the stand. 

Mrs. Houston then bustled out of the room, 
leaving the young girl to her coveted quiet. 

Late in the afternoon, the Christmas party 
began to assemble—a mixed company of about 
forty individuals, comprising old, middle-aged, 
and young persons of both sexes. The evening 
was spent according to programme, in tea drink- 
ing, parlor games, tableaux, cards and conver- 
tion, id est, gossip, i e, scandal. 

Among all the gayly attired young persons 
present, Margaret Helmstedt in her mourning 
dress, with her black hair plainly braided around 
her fair, broad forehead, was pronounced not 
only the most beautiful, but by far the most 
interesting; her beauty, her orphanage, her 
heiress-ship, her extreme youth, and her sin- 
gular position as a betrothed bride in the house 
of her father-in-law, all invested with a prestige 
of strange interest this fair yourg creature. 

But ah! her very pre-eminence among her 
companions, instigated the envious to seize upon 
and use against her any circumstance that might 
be turned to her disadvantage. Whispers went 
around. Sidelong glances were cast upon her. 

As a daughter of the house, she shook off her 
melancholy pre-occupation, and exerted herself 
to entertain the visitors. 

But matrons, whose daughters she had thrown 
into the shade, could not forgive her for being 
‘talked of,’ and received all her hospitable atten- 
tions with coldness. And the maidens who had 
been thus overshadowed, took their revenge in 
curling their lips and tossing their heads as she 
passed or smiled upon them. 

Now Margaret Helmstedt was neither insen- 
sible, cold, nor dull—on the contrary, she was 
intelligent to perceive, sensitive to feel, and re- 
flective to refer this persecution back to its 
cause. And though no one could have judged 
from her appearance how much she suffered 
under the infliction—for through all the trying 
evening she exhibited the same quiet courtesy and 
lady-like demeanor—the iron entered her soul. 

Only when the festival was over, the guests 
departed, the lights put out, and she found her- 
self at liberty to seek the privacy of her own 


Her neatness was habitual, mechanical; beyond } chamber, she dropped exhausted beside her bed, 
the necessity of being neat, dress was to her aiand burying her face in the coverlid, sighed 
forth, 

“Oh, mother! mother! Oh, mother! mother!” 


matter of indifference. 
Nelie next took out a small morocco case. 
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The Christmas party had the effect of giving 
zest and impetus to the village gossip, of which 
Margaret was the favorite theme. It was scarcely 
in fallen human nature to have seen a girl of 
fifteen so exalted beyond what was considered 
common and proper to one of her age, and not 


to recollect and repeat all that could justly or } 


unjustly be said to her disadvantage. 

This newly augmented slander resulted in an 
event very humiliating to the family at the Bluff. 

Near the end of the Christmas holidays, Frank 
happened to be in the village upon some unim- 
portant business. While loitering near a group 
of young men in one of the shops, he started on 
hearing the name of Margaret Helmstedt coupled 
with a light laugh. Frank’s eyes flashed as he 
advanced toward the group. He listened for a 
moment, to ascertain which of their number had 
thus taken the name of Miss Helmstedt upon 
irreverent lips—and when the culprit discovered 
himself by again opening his mouth upon the 
same forbidden theme—without another word 
spoken on any side, Frank silently and coolly 
walked up, collared, and drew him struggling 
out from the group, and using the riding wand 
he held in his hand, proceeded to inflict upon 
him summary chastisement. When he considered 
the young man sufficiently punished, he spurned 
him away, threw his own card in the midst of 
the group, inviting whomsoever should list to 
take it up, (with the quarrel) mounted his horse 
and rode home. 

He said nothing of what had occurred to any 
member of the family. 

But about the middle of the afternoon, he re- 
ceived a visit from the deputy sheriff of the 
county, who bore a pressing invitation from a 
justice of the peace, that ‘‘Franklin Pembroke 





suppose, I shall have to pay for the luxury, that 
is all,” replied Frank. And then being farther 
pressed, he explained the whole matter to his 
father. 

**You did well, my boy; and just what I should 
have done in your place. Come! we will go to 
the village and settle up for this matter,” said 
the colonel, as he prepared to accompany his son. 

The affair ended, with Frank, in his being 
fined one hundred dollars, which he declared to 
be cheap for the good done. ’ 

But not so unimportant was the result to the 
hapless girl, whom every event, whether festive 
or otherwise, seemed to plunge more deeply into 
trouble. 

When after New Year Franky went away, Mrs. 
Houston accompanied him to Belleview, whence 
he took the packet. And after parting with him 
on her return through the village, she chanced 
to hear, for the first time, the affair of the horse- 
whipping, for which her Franky had been fined. 
Upon inquiry, she farther learned the occasion of 
that chastisement. And her indignation against 
Margaret, as the cause, knew no bounds. 

Happily it was a long, cold ride back to the 
Bluff, and the sedative effect of time and frost 
had somewhat lowered the temperature of little 
Mrs. Houston’s blood before she reached home. 

Nevertheless, she went straight to Margaret’s 
sanctum, and laying off her bonnet there, re- 
proached her bitterly. 

Margaret bore this injustice with ‘‘a great 
patience.” 

That had, however, but little power to disarm 
the lady, whose resentment continued for weeks. 

Drearily passed the time to the hapless girl— 
the long, desolate months brightened by the rare 
days when she would receive a visit from one of 





Houston, of said county,” should appear before 3 her two friends, Grace or Clare, or else get let- 


him to answer certain charges. 
“Why, what is this?” inquired Col. Houston, 
who was present when the warrant was served. 


wae 


$ ters from her father or Ralph Houston. 


Toward the spring, the news from camp held 


$ out the prospect of Mr. Houston’s possible return 


“Qh, nothing, nothing; only I heard a certain ; home. And to Ralph’s arrival poor Margaret 
Craven Jenkins taking a lady’s name in vain, } looked forward with more of dread than hope. 


and gave him a lesson on reverence; and now, I 3 


(10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Sweer as the Summer morning song 
Of sky-larks singing at the gate of Heaven— 
Of South winds kissing all day long 
Flower-chaliced sweets to scent the breath of even; 
Or murmur of the laughing brook, 
Winding its gleesome way through forest shade 
To linger in some sunny nook, 
Or babble to some merry Indian maid. 





So sweet to thee be every flower 
By gentle spirits kindly gathered here— 
Mementos of a by-gone hour, 
Blossoming still for many a future year! 
And thus by these thy spirit stirred 
To noble doings on life’s ocean-brim, 
May win from every gladdening word 
The lingering echoes of some angel hymn! wy. ¥. ¢. 
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LEARNING FRENCH. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 





Monsieur DE VILLECOURs came to Waaette— > **Un fou? oh, monsieur! Vell, what you call 
just from Paris—and hired the hall over Deacon } it if you vos, be, in France?” 

Grant’s store, for the purpose of receiving those **Call it a chair just the same—a chair is a 
individuals who wished to become acquainted : chair let it be where it will, ain’t it?” 
with the language of Napoleon Le Grand. ** Vous—avez raison; but you juste call it our 

As a matter of course, everybody must visit } name la chaise—c-h-a-i-s-e.” 
monsieur, and among the rest went old uncle ‘That spells chaise—a thing to ride in—don’t 
Jonathan Kimball, the oracle and weather-wise } you know how to spell? You'd better go back 
of Wheatwold. ‘The French language would } home and learn afore you come here dictating 
help him an amazing sight in prognosticating { folks!” Uncle Jonathan was warming up. 
the weather, and he for one didn’t mind paying “To spell, eh?” consulting his dictionary, 
out four dollars to know it.”” Uncle Jonathan ‘that means eppelor. Je vous comprend! Vell, 
was a great talker, and if he only knew two lan- 3 den, chair is chaise, you know the name of it— 
guages, he thought he could talk just twice as § now call it out loud, so—ishare!” 
much as he did now. Uncle Jonathan attempted it, but it terminated 

So early one morning, he presented himself } in a sneeze, which was not so far out of the way 
at the door of monsieur’s atelier, and was met } as it might have been. 
by the little Frenchman with a torrent of very; ‘Vell, dat is very good!—now try again, and 
bad English mixed up with suspicious French. 3 say un jolie chaird—a pretty chair!” 

*¢ Bon jour, monsieur! I am very delight for to “Tt ain’t a pretty chair!” Uncle Jonathan 
see you. You want to get connaissance with /a } eyed it closely, ‘‘one of the rounds is broke out, 
belle Francais ?”’ and there’s a peacock painted on it, and pea- 

‘*What?” ejaculated uncle Jonathan, opening } cocks are my abomination! I ain’t a-gwine to 
his eyes as if he doubted the sanity of the little } lie about the chair for the sake of knowing 
being before him. French or Irish.” 

*¢ Oui, monsieur! but that is just so. You are ‘‘ Eh bien, vat does dat mean? Sare, is you 
un gentilhomme—you not live happy unless you } in your sense?” 
can speak—parle—the French. In the beaux} ‘In my cents? No, nor my dollars either, Do 
arts—in the affaires de ceur we have need of } you want your pay for telling me the name of a 
this beautiful language. Say now, monsieur, $chair? If you do, jest get it! I’m willing.” 
can you tell me one little yeu d’ esprit in the fine ‘“‘ Mon Dieu! the man is crazy! Vat will I do 
language?” to make him savoir?” 

“Tell you of Jo Dezspree! who is he? Idon’t} The little Frenchman was in a dreadful quan- 
know him that I know of!” returned uncle Jona- ; dary. 
than, meditatingly, ‘‘what’s he to do with it?” “Vell, den, if you not want for to say la jolie 

‘“‘Ah, vulgaire! Vat you mean, monsieur? Je } chaise, say la mauvaise chaise, the bad chair.” 
ne vous comprends pas? Why you not speak ze} ‘Say Moses Chase? how come you to know 


IC. 





English?” 3 Moses? He’s the biggest skin-flint in town!” 
“Speak English! Who dares say I don’t?” ‘‘Skin-flint! vat you mean by that strange 
vociferated uncle Jonathan, getting excited. word? Oh, the vilain Anglais!” (aside.) 


s 
‘Pardon, votre pardon! I meant no offence.: ‘I mean a man so stingy that he’d take the 
Not one little mite of a bit! You want to learn ; hide off from a sixpence and then pass it for 


the French—well then—commencons! You see { half a dollar.” 


that chair?” $ Oh, ceil! whoever heard tell of it? Ah, mon- 
“See it? to be sure. I ain’t nigh sighted, ‘ sieur, you say singulier parbles! Vell, now you 
that I know of!” returned uncle Jonathan. have learned about the chair, suppose you ask 


**Vell, den, you see it; now vat you call it?” $ me if I have black eyes—yeuz noir, or blue eyes, 
“Call it? why I call ita chair! Do you take ; yeux bleu!” 
me for a fool?” * Lord! there ain’t any need of my asking 
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that! anybody can tell, as far as they can see ; 
you, that your eyes are green! Where’s the 
‘need of asking anything that I know?” 

“Give me patience! La patience est un vertu.” 

** Do for heaven’s sake stop your jibbering and 
talk as you ought to. Now let me ask you a 
question—you’ve had all the say so far. ’Spose’n 
I wanted to say this sentence to anybody in 
French—how should I say it? ‘And she went 
into the garden to cut a cabbage to make an 
apple pie, and a she bear, walking up the street, 
pops his head into the shop—what! no soap? 
and he died—and she, very imprudently, mar- 
ried the barber, and at the wedding were the 
Hoblillins and the Joblillins, and the great Pan- 
ganderan, with the little button at the top, and 
they all danced and danced till the gunpowder 
ran out of the heels of their boots!’” 

‘*Sa-c-r-r-re! you ask onpossible things. Fy, 
it would take a man un jour, et un an, to comprend 
such long mixed words. Let us go on with the 
lecon. Ven a man gets cold, how does he feel?” 

**As if he was in the middle of an iceberg, 
with a volcano inside of him!” explained uncle 
Jonathan. 

‘‘Ah, monsieur, very much mistake! Ven a 
man has a cold, vat else does he have with it?” 

‘The shivers and a running nose!” 

** Ah, monsieur, not right yet! He have, when 
he gets the cold, the mal des dents! My very in- 
timate friend, Louis Napoleon, is troubled very 
bad !” 

‘‘Wall, now, I swan!” exclaimed uncle Jona- 
than, losing all patience, ‘‘if you ain’t the big- 
gest impostor that ever I seed! You deserve a 
good kicking! I’ve had as many bad colds as 
ever you did, but I never had anything like what 
you tell of. It’s a lie altogether.” 

*¢You call me one liar, sare! by the beard of 
Charlemagne, I have one great mind to chastise 
your insolence.” 

**You chastise me! you look like it! A little, 
dried up, sniveled up critter like you would do 
a powerful sight at that business. Keep off, or 3 
I may do you some damage.” 3 

“Eb, by gare! I teach you manieres/—talking } 
to a shentilman like me in sich a bad way. Sare, 
you needn’t come any more for to learn the 
French—I don’t teach hogs!” 

This was too much for uncle Jonathan. (It 
was said that before uncle Jonathan came to 
Wheatwold, he had borne the euphonious name 
of Jonathan Hogg, and through petitioning the 
courts of his county he had converted it into 
Kimball; so no doubt the aimless insinuation of 
the Frenchman touched him in a tender place.) 

Uncle Jonathan considered a moment, and then 








advancing toward the little Frenchman he seized 
him by the waist, and opening the window he 
threw him out, as one would dispose of a spoiled 
apple-dumpling. 

Luckily, however, for poor Frenchy, Deacon 
Grant had been having some carpenter’s work 
done in the back part of his store, and the shav- 
ings were piled up in a heap just under the hall 
window, waiting to be transported away. Into 
this heap Villecours descended, and the momen- 
tum given him by uncle Jonathan’s powerful 
‘ fling” sent him down, down, down through the 
elastic pile, until he was fairly in the neighbor- 
hood of terra firma. 

People in the store heard the racket, and came 
running out in dismay, some thinking the tall 
factory chimney had fallen down, and others that 
the deacon’s salt-petre barrel had exploded. 

Cries of, ‘‘ What is it? Where isit? Who is 
it?” were heard on every side; and eyes were 
strained vainly to satisfy the queries. 

‘“‘Here, here, in ze shavings! oh, la belle 
France! Ze beautiful counthry where zere be 
no shavings, and no big, bad men who want for 
to learn to speak ze French! Oh, mon tete, mon 
tete, ze brains is crushed whole in two!” 

The voice was a little smothered, coming from 
such a depth, and the people, being slightly 
superstitious, fled from the place in terror. 

Poor Monsieur de Villecours screamed until 
one would have imagined the shavings covered 
an extensive frog-pond, and he was about to 
give up in despair, when a friendly wood-sawyer 
—not troubled with superstition of any kind— 
came to the rescue. 

Half an hour’s vigorous labor with a iong- 
handled pitch-fork, served to exhume the re- 
mains of the unfortunate Frenchman, and a 
pitiful sight he presented. In the struggle for 
freedom, his tight pantaloons, which were strap- 
ped down, had become fractured to a ruinous 
extent, and a pair of yellow flannel drawers 
were almost too conspicuous for elegance. 

Monsieur de Villecours’ pride could not with- 


‘stand the jokes and jeers of the boys, on his 


unlucky descent from the window of his studio, 
and he left town the next morning without even 
taking leave of his landlord, to whom he was in- 
debted for a fortnight’s board and lodging. 

Probably he is now sojourning with his very 
intimate friend, Louis Napoleon. 

As for uncle Jonathan, he cannot bear to hear 
the name of France mentioned. He threatened 
to horsewhip his oldest son the other day for 
reading him an account of the proceedings of the 
Allied Armies, in which France was, of course, 
included. 
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Mrs. Leavitt sat for some time, her face ; 
¢that your fears are not verified, and wish to 


buried in her hand, evidently lost in thought, 


“But you have become impatient at finding 


then turning to her companion, a young man ‘hasten matters yourself,” remarked her com- 


who boarded in the same house with herself, 
she asked, 

“Do you know howI could get a couple of 
young ladies gently garroted?” 

‘*Madam!” exclaimed the gentleman ad- 
dressed, ‘“‘what did you say?” 

“T inquired,” replied Mrs. Leavitt, with the 
utmost coolness, ‘‘if you could tell me how to 
have two young ladies, friends of mine, slightly 
garroted.” 

Mr. Danville fixed upon his companion a scru- 


tinizing gaze, he had always regarded her as} 


being very peculiar and original, but he was not 
prepared for anything like this even from her; 
when she first uttered the sentence he thought 
he must have misunderstood her words, but when 
a repetition of it convinced him that he was not 
mistaken, he began to regard her as an escaped 
lunatic, and thought of calling her husband to 
her aid, when she proceeded to explain herself. 
‘1 see that you are astonished, Mr. Danville, 
and well you might be, for I know that my pro- 
position is a very strange one; but the reason I 
asked is this—I have two orphan nieces who are 
very lonely, and their only comfort seems to be 
in going to church—not content with attending 
regularly on the Sabbath, they insist upon going 
to all the evening meetings. As they are the 
only members of the family now living, they of 
course have no brother to accompany them, and 
are usually obliged to go alone. They are board- 





panion, laughing, as her meaning broke upon 
him. 

“Yes, I think I would be likely to have it done 
rather more pleasantly than a stranger would.” 

“‘Or less disagreeably, I should think,” re- 
marked the gentleman, smiling. 

‘‘Well, at any rate,” continued Mrs. Leavitt, 
“I think if they are once garroted it will cure 
them of all desire ever again to expose them- 
selves to the same danger; and now I should like 
to have you recommend some intelligent person 
who would be willing, for the sake of a remunera- 
tion, to do what I desire; one who is rather fero- 
cious-looking, and whose appearance would add 
to their terror would do best.” 

‘*But what do you propose that he shall do 
with himself after he has accomplished the laud- 
able work of terrifying two unprotected ladies— 
be seized by the crowd who are always ready to 
gather upon the slightest shriek, tried and con- 
demned to the state prison?” 

“‘Oh, no,” replied Mrs. Leavitt, “you must 
find some one who will be bright enough to 
escape. I will tell you my whole plan, for it is 
pretty deeply laid. The shorter of these two 
young ladies is to be attacked, for she is younger 
than her sister, and not quite so courageous. 
Constance, I know, will stand by her and defend 
her if she loses her life in the attempt. They 
will not scream if they can possibly avoid it, for 
they shrink from publicity, and before they re- 


ing with some friends of theirs, who reside quite } cover from their surprise sufficiently to call for 
& number of squares from their church, and some $ aid, even if they wish to do so, the man might 


of the streets through which they pass are dark 
and very lonely.” 


become alarmed at some sound and run away. 
My nieces then would doubtless return as quickly 


“IT should consider that exceedingly unsafe,” Sas possible to their home, and never again leave 


remarked Mr. Danville. 

“It is,” replied Mrs. Leavitt, ‘and I have told 
them so, but their courage never seems to fail, 
they only laugh at my fears and reply, ‘Oh! we 
are not afraid.” What makes it still more dan- 
gerous is, that they are both of them very pretty, 
and I live in daily fear of hearing that they have 
been carried off; or now that garroting is so 
fashionable, perhaps they will experience the 
pleasure of that.” 





it after dark unaccompanied by a gentleman. I 
think a man who is not very stupid might easily 
effect his escape.” 

‘*Very likely he could, and I know of a person 
who, I think, will do up the business nicely. I 
will have him around here to-morrow evening, 
that you may see whether you think him suffi- 
ciently ‘ferocious-looking,’” said Mr. Danville, 
who had now become very much interested in 


the two orphans. 
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“Thank you, it will certainly take a great; trimmed whiskers through that mass of straight 


load off my mind to know that Constance and 
Flora have been frightened into behaving them- 
selves.” 

The next evening, when our two friends were 
sitting together in the drawing-room, Mr. Dan- 


ville arose, and saying that he would bring in ; 


his highwayman, left the room. Mrs. Leavitt 
turned to her husband and inquired how he liked 
her plan? 

“Are you not afraid the fright may injure 
them ?”’ 

“Oh, no, indeed! they have too much courage 
for that.” 

“IT don’t think Flora has very much,” replied 
Mr. Leavitt, ‘she is urged on by Constance, 
who, I believe, would not shrink from a whole 
regiment of armed soldiers. How should you 
like to be faced by a savage-looking man, with 
no means of defending yourself?” 

‘It certainly would not be very pleasant; but 
. if these evening rambles of theirs are not stop- 
ped in some way, I feel sure that they will be 
garroted in earnest, and this 

Her sentence was ended in a shriek, as the ap- 
parition of a fierce-looking individual enveloped 
in a cloak, suddenly presented itself before her. 

‘Is this Mrs. Leavitt?” was uttered in a deep, 
harsh voice by the stranger. 

“Yes,” replied the lady; ‘‘are you sent by 
Mr. Danville?” 

The answer was in the affirmative. Mrs. 
Leavitt gazed for a moment on his thick, black 
locks, partially concealed by a slouched hat; his 
massive whiskers, and what little of his dark, 
mottled skin was visible, not being covered with 
hair; his shaggy eyebrows gave a sinister ex- 
pression to a pair of large, black eyes; and the 








long hair of his moustache almost concealed his 3 


lips; his person was tall and rather stout, and 
in his hand he carried a pistol and an instru- 
ment for garroting. 

**You will answer very well,” said Mrs. Lea- 
vitt. ‘‘Has Mr. Danville given you instruc- 
tions?” 

**Do you think I am ‘ferocious-looking ?’ ” was 
laughingly asked, as the stranger proceeded to 
disrobe himself of his cloak, hat, wig, moustache, 
eyebrows, and a portion of his whiskers, and 
then with his handkerchief wiped away the char- 
coal with which he had besmeared his face. 

“Why, Mr. Danville! I am sure I never should 
have recognized you—you make a most excellent 
highwayman.” 

Mr. Leavitt also looked up in surprise as he 
exclaimed, ‘Quite a metamorphosis. I never 
should discover your chesnut curls and neatly 


black hair.” 

‘*Well, madam, when shall I start on my 
errand of darkness?” 

‘*You had better go now,” she replied, looking 
at her watch, ‘‘this is their evening. Station 
yourself in B—— street, that is the darkest and 
Iqneliest through which they pass. You will 
know them by their being dressed in black, and 
going arm-in-arm.”’ > 

Our hero again donned his disguise, and taking 
up his weapons he remarked, ‘‘I carry a pistol— 
‘ not loaded—with which to frighten the crowd, 
should one gather,” and he left the house, it 
must be confessed, with a heavy heart, for 
although he thought it necessary for the pre- 
servation of the lives of these young ladies, that 
something should be done to stop their evening 
walks, yet he did not at all relish the idea of 
acting the part which he had chosen; however, 
he was not one to give up anything he under- 
took, and he therefore proceeded toward the spot 
indicated by his friend. 

Let us now turn to the young ladies who are 
to take a prominent part in our story. 

“Oh, Constance, how I do wish we had a 
brother,” said Flora; ‘‘here we come to this 
dark street again.” 

“I don’t think there is any reason for fear,” 
replied her sister, ‘‘when people are attacked it 
is usually from a hope of gain, and I am sure 
no one would ever imagine that two young girls, 
walking alone in the evening, had anything very 
valuable with them.” 

“Did you notice that dark-looking man in a 
cloak?” whispered Flora, drawing still-closer to 
her sister, and trembling violently. 
$ Yes,” replied Constance, slightly alarmed, 
‘¢we had better hurry home, I think it is rather 
later than usual.” 

“‘And besides,” added Flora, ‘‘there is not 
another person in sight. I am——” a choking 
sensation prevented her from finishing what she 
was going to say. 

Constance looked up and encountered the gaze 
of a pair of dark eyes, and as she felt the cold 
muzzle of a pistol placed upon her forehead the 
color forsook her cheeks, and a shudder passed 
over her. 

‘‘Leave her, and fly for your life,” said the 
stranger, as he removed the pistol, and again 
turned to Flora, who was now motionless with 
terror. 

“‘Never!” exclaimed Constance, suddenly in- 
spired with new energy as she saw her sister’s 
helpless situation; and before the enemy had 
time to notice what was passing, she had seized 
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the pistol which he held loosely in his hand, and Flora, who had all this time striven to itep 
pointing it toward him, exclaimed with a degree; up her energy, now fainted away in her sister’s 
of courage which astonished herself, arms. Constance laid her on the bed and bathed 
**Leave us, or I’ll shoot!” her temples with cold water. Presently she 
One moment passed in silence—it seemed to} opened her eyes and inquired, 
our two heroines an hour, so great was their ‘“*Where am I? Oh, Constance! I have had 
terror. The darkness of the night lent an addi-$ such a dreadful dream”—then as she gazed at 
tional horror to the appearance of this stranger; ; the pale face bending over her, memory returned, 
a glance of those eyes held them in bondage, so; and she added, ‘No, it was not a dream, it was 
that could flight have saved them, they would } all real.” 
have been unable to take one step forward. It Yes, indeed,” replied Constance, ‘“‘it was 
was a scene for a painter—there was Flora’s} fearfully real, but, Flora, let us say nothing 
slight, girlish figure clinging almost despairingly } about this to any one, it would make us so con- 
to her sister; the delicate, white lids drooped } spicuous, but we will give up going out alone 
over those soft blue eyes, for she dared not trust } in the evening.” 
herself to look at the stranger, while the long Flora agreed, and with her sister’s aid she 
lashes rested on her pale cheeks. Beside her, } undressed herself, and was soon fast asleep. 
proud and erect, stood Constance; excitement; But not so with Constance, for although she 
had added fire to her dark, lustrous eyes; and; had kept up her courage while it was needed, 
her compressed lips bespoke a spirit of determi-} her excitement had been the greater, and now 
nation which it would not be easy to subdue, } came the re-action. She lay in a feverish, rest- 
while she steadily regarded the face of her} less state all night, and in the morning she was 
enemy. delirious. Flora sent for the doctor, and de- 
Beneath the stern disguise of that dark-look- ; spatched a note to her aunt, and then sat dcwn 
ing man there beat’a heart which was throbbing } by her sister’s bedside, trying, with the aid of 
violently under the weight of the harsh task he } ice, to relieve the pain in her head. 
was now performing. How he longed to catch ‘‘Well, Mrs. Leavitt,” said Mr. Danville, as 
that noble girl in his arms and press her to his} the two met in the drawing-room after break- 
bosom, but he must finish the work he had under-} fast, ‘‘I have obeyed your orders, and I think I 
taken in the same apparently unfeeling manner $ have. succeeded in frightening your nieces into 
in which he had commenced it. He felt that he; staying at home; although, I can assure you, I 
had now carried it far enough to effect his pur- } found it a most severe task to sustain the cha- 
pose, and suddenly, as if startled by some noise, } racter which I had assumed when I saw the 
he ran away, carrying with him his garroting } terror of the young ladies, the sight was enough 
instrument. * to melt a murderer’s heart, and I felt vastly 
Constance drew a long breath as she ex-} like revealing to them my true character and 
claimed, ‘‘He is gone! Come, Flora, let us} motive.” 
hurry, we are almost home now.” 3 «Well, Iam sure f am yery much indebted to 
But Flora did not answer, she could scarcely } you,” replied Mrs. Leavitt; ‘‘they appeared to 
move; Constance drew her arm around her sister } be very much alarmed then?” she added. 
and half carried, half dragged her on. Hadshe{ ‘Miss Flora did, but Miss Constance acted 
known that he who had caused her all this alarm } her part nobly; her sister could not have found 
was stealthily following her at some little dis-}a better protector as far as courage was con- 
tance, and that he watched until he saw them 3 cerned. She must be a very superior young 
safely home, it might have had the effect of cof-} lady, and I should think you would feel proud 








siderably impeding her progress. of her.” 

“How very late you are this evening,” re- “Yes,” replied her aunt, ‘Constance is cer- 
marked one of the family, who met them as they } tainly a very fine girl, and whoever gets her will 
were passing up to their own apartment. have a treasure.” 

‘Yes, the services were longer than usual,” ‘*May I not have an introduction to her?” 
replied Constance, in an agitated tone. asked Mr. Danville. 

“You are not well to-night, are you?” con-} ‘Yes, I will invite them here to tea some 


tinued her friend, as she noticed her pale cheeks. } evening, and introduce you, 4nd you can escort 
**I don’t feel very well,” she replied, in as} them home,” and with a smile she added, ‘to 

cheerful a tone as she could assume, “but a} protect them from being garroted.” 

night’s rest will cure me up,” and entering her} Just then the waiter entered and handed her a 


room, she closed and loeked the door. note, which she opened and read aloud— 
Vou. XXXIIL—7 
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**Come, my dear aunt, to see Constance, she is 
very ill—in haste, ~ Fora.” 

Mr. Danville’s cheek blanched as he heard 
these words, ‘What if she should die,” thought 
he, ‘‘and I shall have been the cause of her 
death!” ;He would have been willing to have 
laid down his life could this undo the business 
of the preceding evening. 

Mrs. Leavitt also trembled as she went up 
stairs to put on her bonnet. When she came 
down our hero met her in the hall, and in a 
husky voice asked if he might go with her to the 
door. They passed rapidly through the streets, 
and when they came to the house the doctor's 
gig was standing in front of it. Mrs. Leavitt 
went in, leaving her companion outside. It 
seemed to him an age before the doctor made 
his appearance. He paced hurriedly up and 
down the walk; at one time he seemed to see 
Constance dying, while her sister hung in agony 
over her death-bed; and then he imagined those 
dark eyes closed with the relentless grasp of 
death, while his conscience whispered, ‘‘mur- 
derer!” While these scenes were passing rapidly 
through his mind, the doctor, with a solemn 
tread, descended the steps. 

Mr. Danville approached and inquired if his 
patient was in danger? 

Dr. Summers was one of those physicians who 
always make out that their patients are in an 
almost dying condition, when they are called in 
to them, in order that the cure may seem the 
more marvelous, and he now replied with an 
ominous shake of the head, ‘A pretty bad case, 
sir—a pretty bad case.” 

A dizziness came over the young man, and his 
brain seemed on fire, but he continued, ‘* What 
is the nature of her illness?” 

“A high fever, brought on, probably, by ex- 
citement, for her sister tells me that she has 
been very much excited lately, and I am afraid 
the fever may go to her brain.” 

Again a shudder passed through Mr. Danville’s 
frame. The physician fixed his gaze keenly upon 
him, and as he drove off he, remarked, 

“It strikes me, sir, that you look about as sick 
as my patient up there, and I would advise you 
to go home and doctor yourself up!” 

The young man now proceeded to his place of 
business, but the hint he had received about 
brain fever was continually ringing in his ears, 
and his excitement made him so absent-minded 
and so strange, that his clerks could scarcely 
understand him; and when he ordered one of 
them to bring him ‘the brain fever,” they began 
to suspect that he had it already. He apologized 
by saying that he was not very well, and then 








went home to see if Mrs. Leavitt had yet re- 
turned. He met her at the door as she was 
going in, and anxiously inquired after her niece. 

“Oh, she is doing finely now,” said Mrs. Lea- 
vitt. ‘She has been quite ill all day, but when 
I left her she was very comfortable.” 

“(Is she out of danger yet?” he asked, eagerly. 

“She never was in any danger that I know 
of.” 

Mr. Danville could scarcely control himself so 
great was his joy. ‘‘Why Dr. Summers acted as 
if it were very doubtful whether she would ever 
recover.” 

“Oh, he is an old croaker! the poor child was 
very much excited and fatigued with her last 
night’s adventure, but she will soon get over it. 
I expect to have them both around here to tea 
next week.” 

Mr. Danville’s face quite brightened upon re- 
ceiving this information. The next morning he 
gave Mrs. Leavitt a handsome bouquet, with the 
request that she would hand it to Miss Constance 
as a gift from herself. The lady ‘smiled as, day 
after day, flowers or fruit were sent to her niece 
in the same way, and it became very evident to 
her that her young friend was acting the part of 
a lover. 

Impatiently he counted the days ere he should 
meet her who was ever in his thoughts. At 
length the wished-for evening arrived. Mr. Dan- 
ville was introduced to the young ladies as they 
were going in to tea, and their aunt contrived to 
seat Constance next to him at the table. The 
peculiar circumstances under which they had 
first met, and the anxiety on his part which had 
followed, had so wrought upon our hero that he 
now found himself passionately in love; his 
agitation became apparent to the young lady, 
although, of course, she was utterly ignorant of 
its cause. She noticed that his hand trembled 
whenever he helped her to anything, and she 
glanced at him in considerable astonishment 
when he invited her to have some salt for her 
egg, as there were no eggs on the table, but he 
did not notice his mistake, and by degrees he 
recovered his self-possession. 

In the course of the evening, Mrs. Leavitt in- 
quired, ‘‘Do you still continue your evening 
promenades ?” 

“No,” replied Constance, coloring slightly. 

““Why not?” said her aunt. 

‘*We came to the conclusion that it was not 
quite safe.” 

‘“‘A very wise conclusion, certainly,” replied 
her aunt, then turning to Mr. Danville, she in- 
quired, ‘What do you think of these two chil- 
dren going out alone in the evening?” 
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“1 should think it very unsafe indeed,” was ; 
the reply; ‘‘are you not afraid, ladies, that you } 
will meet with rough treatment?” : 

Flora glanced at Constance as she replied, 
«We are not going any more, I do not suppose 
it is quite safe!” 

‘‘What was the means of bringing you to ; 
reason?” inquired their aunt, with pretended } 
innocence. 

“Oh, we heard so much about garroting, we 
were rather afraid it might be tried on us.” 

Mrs. Leavitt and Mr. Danville exchanged 
meaning glances. 

When it came time for Constance and Flora to 
return home, our young gentleman offered his 
services. As they approached the spot where 
the little tragedy already recorded took place, 
he felt Flora’s hand tremble, while she uncon- 
sciously clasped his arm more tightly. How 
ardently he hoped that the time might come 
when he could call her sister; and when he could 
always render to her the protection of a brother. 

He cordially accepted their invitation to call 
as he left them at their door, and shortly after 
he did call. Each time that he saw Miss Con- 
stance he admired her the more. One day, when 
the two young ladies were sitting alone together, 
Flora mischievously remarked, 

“Constance, I think Mr. Danville is a very fine 
young man, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Constance, blushing, ‘‘I suppose 
he is.” 

«How much I should like him for a brother,” 
continued her sister, slyly. 

“Why, what impertinence! I intend taking 
him for a brother myself.” 

“Oh, I don’t think he would be willing to have 
you for a sister.” 

“Why, it was only the other evening, before 

you came down, that he told me he thought any 
i 





man who got you would have a little treasure— 
what do you think of that?—to me it certainly 
looks very suspicious.” 3 

“T hope he does not wish to get rid of me, for } 
I have a real nice home all planned out in my} 
imagination, where you and brother Danville are 
to preside, and I am to come and live with you.” 

Again Constance blushed, and requested her 
sister to stop talking nonsense, but Flora was 
not to be put down so easily, and she continued, 
“This is one of his favorite evenings, I believe, 
I really must answer that letter to night, it has 
been on my mind for the last three months, so 
if that gentleman should call, you ask him to 
Please excuse me as I am very busy writing a 
letter, will you?” 

“Now, Flora, don’t be so perfectly ridiculous, 


"a 





if Mr, Danville didn’t wish to see you he would 
not ask for ‘the young ladies,’”’ 

“Oh, yes! he would do that out of politeness,” 

‘*Well, then, you had better be equally polite,” 

«But, Constance, just think of that letter, it 
is three months since I received it.” 

‘You could not possibly put down your book 
and answer it now, I suppose?” 

“No, indeed! that would not suit my purpose 
at all.” 

‘I do really think, Flora, you might behave 
yourself, it would be preposterous for you to 
stay out of the room, it would look so strangely; 
if you don’t come in the room I won’t, so now! 
I can write a letter too.” 

‘Oh, well then! I will come in if that will 
satisfy you, but I hate to be in the way.” 

In the evening Mr. Danville called; after the 
three had been sitting together for a few minutes, 
Flora arose and remarked, , 

‘‘Will you excuse me this evening, Mr. Dan- 
ville, I have a letter to answer which I received 
three months ago, and I am very anxious to get 
it off my mind?” 

‘“‘Certainly,” he replied. 

The young lady cast a mischievously triumph- 
ant glance at her sister, and left the room. 

It was quite late in the evening when Constance 
came up, and Flora saw that she had been very 
much excited, she easily guessed the truth, and 
quietly slipping her arm around her neck she 
kissed her, Constance drew her down and em- 
braced her fondly, as she playfully whispered, 

‘Don’t tell my secret, Flora, dear, and you 
shall have Mr. Danville for a brother.” 

‘*May I?” said she, ‘“‘and will you go to 
housekeeping, and shall we all live there to- 
gether, and have a home of our own?” 

‘Perhaps you will have a home of your own 
soon, for Mr. Danville has a brother to whom, I 
believe, he intends making you a present.” 

“I won’t be made a present to him, I like 
your Mr. Danville a great deal the best, and I 
am going to be an old maid, it is so nice and 
respectable to have one old maid in the family; 
what does he wish to get rid of me for, just as 
he is going to be my brother?” 

‘«He doesn’t wish to get rid of you, he wishes 
to secure you and prevent any one else from 
running away with you; but no matter, this Mr. 
Henry Danville is probably coming to live with 
us, and then you can judge for yourself; he is 
travelling in Europe now.” 

Time sped on rapid wings and brought the 
wedding day around. All looked bright and 
happy—Flora shed a few tears, but they were 
tears of joy, for she knew that she could trust 
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the happiness of her beloved sister to one who 
was every way worthy; and she promised to 
have everything ready, and to be at her new 
home to receive her sister and brother on their 
return from their wedding tour. Henry, who 
had returned from Europe in time for the wed- 
ding, and had readily agreed to his brother’s 
proposition about taking up his abode with them, 
algo promised to be there. 

It was a snug little family—those four—and 
they had merry times together. One evening 
Mr. Danville remarked, 

«Constance, I am going to send in an old 

friend of yours and Flora’s to see you, I will 
leave Henry to introduce him,” and he left the 
room. 
Presently the door opened, and that same 
dark-looking figure, which had once before. so 
excited their terror, entered—there was that 
same large cloak and slouched hat—the same 
shaggy eyebrows and queer-looking moustache, 
the scattered whiskers and dark skin, but there 
was at that moment too much mischief in those 
black eyes to allow of their looking ferocious. 

The ladies uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and running toward him, cried, “Oh, you 
horror!” 

Mr. Danville pointed his pistol toward Con- 
stance as he remarked, ‘‘I followed to see that. 
you arrived safely home that evening, and when 
you dropped this pistol in your fright, I picked 
it up,” at the same time he threatened to gar- 
rote Flora over again. 

*¢But what in the world p.ssessed you to com- 
mence our acquaintance in tlt way?” asked 
Constance. 

And then her husband related to her the whole 





story, not omitting to mention how she had paid 
him back the next day, by the anxiety which sho 
had caused him. 

Henry and Flora evidently thought themselves 
in the way, and they walked out upon the piazza 
where the moon beamed upon them in full beauty, 
and then Henry sought and obtained from Flora 
permission to protect her, in future, from all gar- 
roters. They found it so inviting outside, thac 
for a long time they forgot to return to their 
companions, and when at last they entered the 
house again, Mr. Danville and his wife had re- 
tired to their own apartment. 

Flora sought hers, and when she found herse!f 
alone she burst into tears. Soon Constance glided 
noiselessly in, and taking her sister in her arms, 
she pressed her cheek fondly to her own, as shu 
whispered, ‘‘Flora, dear, have you agreed to 
make Mr. Danville doubly your brother?” 

The snug little family of which Mr. Danville 
used to boast has divided itself; but, living next 
door to him, he has a brother and sister. There 
is a gate between the two gardens, so that the 
separation is only in name. 

Notwithstanding Flora’s intention of being a 
respectable old maid, she allows Henry to gall 
her his wife. He says that her bright face and 
sunny temper are enough to turn everything into 
joy; while in return, Flora thinks she has nothing 
to make her otherwise than bright and sunny. 

Mrs. Leavitt frequently looks in upon both 
families, and with considerable satisfaction she 
claims to herself the merit of having been the 
means of bringing together two happy couples, 
and wishes that all nightly attacks might have 
the same pleasant issue. And here we will drop 
the curtain. 
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Tuer bear thee hence! and I can see 
The passing of thy funeral train; 
I may not clasp thy hand again, 
This side the great eternity! 


And when thou gav’st thy parting kiss, 
I knew it was the last, and yet, 
Thy words seemed unto music set, 
So fraught with faith, and Heavenly bliss. 


And then I wept not; that farewell 
Was bright with an undying trust; 
Thy brow, now turning back to dust— 
Grew brighter when Death’s shadows fell. 





But when I saw thee lying dead, 
Deaf to my words, and dimmed thy sight, 
I wept, and wondered if the night 

Of thy low grave, had ought to dread! 


And then I said I would not weep, 
That God had hushed the wild unrest 
That wounded oft thy weary breast, 

And gave his loved one peaceful sleep. 


And so I gather up again 
The scattered fragments of my love, 
And think of thee as safe above, 
Freed from life’s fierce unrest, and pain. 
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THE COUNTRY WOMAN 


IN PARIS. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 





BY MBS. A. F. LAW. 





PART FIRST. 

Arrack the country! Ridicule country folks! 
Preserve me from such an absurd idea! Whence 
come our greatest orators? our most celebrated 
writers? our most inspired poets? our most beau- 
tiful and most spirited women? From the coun- 
try, surely! Paris is a large stage, for which 
the country furnishes great actors; but amid 
these sublime personages are to be found buf- 
foons, caricatures, and comical people. Why 
not then depict such also; why refuse to smile 
at an epigram, or to be amused by an innocent 
satire? After this prelude, I commence my re- 
cital without fear. I address myself to country 
gentlemen and ladies of understanding: those 
resembling my heroes will not read this story. 

About two months since, as I was seated in 
my study, busily engaged in writing, I heard a 
loud knock on the outer door; it was opened, 
and the following dialogue occurred between my 
servant and the person demanding entrance. 

‘Will you please give me your name, ma’am?” 

‘My name? And why should I give my name? 
Stand aside! Your mistress knows me well; I 
am one of her earliest friends; open the door, 
and you will quickly see how eagerly she will 
embrace me!” 

Not recognizing the voice of the speaker, I 
did not hasten to receive her, and my domestic 
seemed to hesitate as to admitting her. 

“You will please to tell me your name.” 

“Well, if you must know, tell your mistress 
I am Madame Bonneau—Lise de Garidel that 
was.” . 

The first name was altogether unknown to 
me—the second one recalled a family in Pro- 
vence, of whom I had but an indistinct recollec- 
tion, But the new arrival did not allow me even 
time to turn to the past for further souvenirs; 
hardly had the door opened, than she precipi- 
tated herself into my study, threw her arms 
about my neck, and obliged me to salute her 
upon her full moon face. She was a young 
Woman, tall and large; framed as if to last a 
hundred years. She had large hands, large 
feet, and plump, red arms, a portion of which 
appeared between the unbuttoned glove and a 
short under-sleeve. 





She had a fat, white neck; her color was ex- 
ceedingly florid, and her mouth was large and 
always simpering, disclosing handsome teeth; 
her nose was broad and flat, her eyes round, 
small, and of a china blue, very soft and clear. 
As to eyebrows, they were not strongly defined; 
but to make up for it, a quantity of light brown 
hair shaded her bright glowing cheeks. We have 
said nothing of her forehead; it appeared to have 
been left out, there was so short a distance be- 
tween the arch of the eye and the roots of the 
hair. 

She was altogether a pleasant creature, with « 
frank, open countenance, who would have made 
a fresh, good-humored dairy-maid; but under 
the costume she wore, she was really grotesque. 
Although this was one of those dirty, muddy 
Parisian days which Alfieri rails against so ener- 
getically in his memoirs, this country girl wore 
open-worked white stockings and green slippers; 
a celestial blue dress with a tight body a la 
Marie Stuart, which clearly defined her figure; 
her short skirt was ornamented with three rows 
of flounces, placed one above the other, reaching 
to her waist; around her neck was a small scarf 
of red cashmere—the same shade as her gloves— 
which was tied over a superb collar loaded with 
lace and embroidery, and fastened to the dress 
by a square pin of imitation mosaic, where, on a 
black ground, a fat, tortoise-shell cat lay curled 
up in a round. A wide talma of grey cloth, 
spotted and bound with red, and ornamented 
with enormous acorns of the same color, still 
more augmented the rotundity of her figure, 
which was enlarged by hoops of three yards in 
circumference. The smallest possible hat of 
rose-colored satin, ornamented inside and out- 
side with immense bunches of bright-colored 
holyhocks, completed this brilliant costume. I 
omitted to say, that she held in her hand a cabat 
of black laquer ware, covered with tulips and 
peonies—out of which hung a cambric pocket- 
handkerchief, on which was embroidered in red 
all Carter’s menagery. I restrained my great in- 
clination to laugh whilst examining this toilet; 
for the lady appeared so fully satisfied with her- 
self, that it would have been a pity to dispel the 
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“Dear friend,” said she, with an expression 
at once ridiculous and touching, ‘‘do you not 
remember Lise de Garidel? We were at school 
together under the charge of Mademoiselle 
Arsene; in the classes, and at recess we were 
always beside each other. Do you not now re- 
collect me?” 

*“‘Yes—I remember,” said I, making an effort 
to do so; (for really I had no recollection of 
anything of the kind) “but I remained so short 
a time with Mademoiselle Arsene, and I was so 
young——” 

“Tt is a great while since then; we have not 
seen each other since we were ten years old. 
But as for me, I never forget, and when, on 
marrying M. Bonneau, he promised to take me 
to Paris, I rejoiced in thinking I should meet 
with you again.” 

**Are you but recently married?” 

““Yes—my dear friend—two months ago: it 
had to be done at last. Notwithstanding my 
beautiful name—Garidel—and a pretty large 
dowry, I attained the age of twenty four years, 
and no offers came. At length, M. Bonneau 
presented himself. He is amiable, handsome, 
rich enough, and notwithstanding the country 
aristocracy thought I was entering into an alli- 
ance beneath me, I married him and am happy.” 

“‘Did he not accompany you this morning?” 
said I. 

‘*He is coming,” replied she. ‘‘He did not 
like to present himself before you with torn 
gloves, and stopped at a store to purchase an- 
other pair.” 

I was embarrassed to know how to sustain a 
conversation with this excellent woman, whom I 
did not know at all, and who treated me as if I 
was her dearest friend. I was about falling back 
upon country reminiscences, when a second loud 
knock indicated the arrival of M. Bonneau. Like 
his wife, he would not suffer himself to be an- 
nounced. 

*“T am the husband of the lady who has just 
come here,” said he to the servant; and opening 
the door himself, he entered. 





and made it resemble a reversed pear. His com- 
plexion was of a brownish tint, highly colored; 
he had a laughing face, large, watchful eyes, 
and he appeared to be a very honest man. His 
dress was as singular as that of his wife. His 
apple green coat was much too narrow and too 
short, both in the skirts and sleeves. His pan- 
taloons were also wanting in amplitude and 
length, and displayed an uneovered foot, en- 
cased in a white stocking and a tight black shoe 
adorned with a small gold buckle, the ne plus 
ulira of country elegance. He sported a red 
under- waistcoat with gilt buttons; also a white 
muslin cravat with embroidered ends, fastened 
to the embroidered shirt, being scrupulously 
plaited and confined by a large and brilliant 
piu. Despite his desire to appear before me 
well gloved, the straw-colored gloves which M. 
Bonneau had bought, had split upon his large 
and widely spread—but this slight accident did 
not disconcert him in the least: he had—like all 
Southerners—perfect self-possession and fluency 
of speech. 

“‘Ah, here are the two good friends, happy to 
be together,” said he, with a broad smile, after 
saluting me. “If you but knew, my dear lady, 
how much dear Lise loves you! Of all the plea- 
sures I promised her in Paris, that of seeing you 
was the one which most charmed her, and she 
spoke of you during the whole journey.” 

So much affection quite embarrassed me, and 
I tried to speak of such things as would most 
likely interest them whilst in Paris. 

‘*We only arrived yesterday, and as yet have 
seen nothing; we wander about like lost chil- 
dren—and to speak truth, we have somewhat 
counted upon your becoming our cicerone,” said 
the husband, who half understood the word, 
having beard it in Italy, where he had been a 
commercial traveller. 

The prospect of such a job put me completely 
in despair; yet politeness obliged me to say, 
**And what would you like to see?” 

‘First, the theatres,” said Madame Bonneau, 


$ “and the celebrities; oh! above all—the cele- 


He was, in height, about six feet, and as; brities! You surely know them all; we will 


strongly and largely built as his better half, 


meet then at your house, will we not, my dear 


and I immediately understood why she thought; friend? And you will procure from them verses 


him as handsome as he did her. He had an air ; and drawings for my album?” 


of self-complacency and satisfaction, which at 
once proclaimed the quiet of a good conscience, 
and of an excellent constitution; his large frame 
‘was surmounted by a small head, which did not 
appear to be overstocked with brains, but, as if 
in compensation, it was covered with an abund- 
ance of brown hair, meeting huge whiskers, 
which augmented the circumference of his chin, 





“But y 

«Oh! I know you will do it,” said she, quickly, 
preventing my making any objections. 

What a plague! thought I. The album mania 
has reached the country, and even this good 
woman is tainted with it! 

«I have purchased a superb album for my 
wife,” said the husband; ‘I had it sent from the 
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capital among the marriage gifts; she required ; they trespassed upon an hour of solitude upon; 

it of me, because she remembered that you for-{ which I had counted. 

merly possessed one.” **We have come early,” said Madame Bon- 
“Formerly! Is it possible, but I have for-{ neau, with boisterous good-humor—‘ we wished 

gotten all about it. Besides, it is not the fashion} to be among the first, in order to become ac- 

at present,” added I, thinking this phrase would } quainted with your guests.” 

serve as an irresistable argument—as, it is the **My guests—but I have none! You will have 

fashion, or, it is not the fashion—had become ; a dull dinner with me alone.” 

quite a law in the country. “That is charming,” said M. Bonneau, gal- 
“It is perhaps thus here,” said Madame Bon-} lantly; ‘‘that is quite sociable.” 

neau, *‘but in the country, all the ladies will “T thought,” added Madame Bonneau, ‘that 

expire with jealousy when I show them, in my } every day you collected some of the celebrities 

album, drawings by some of our greatest artists, } around your table.” 

and the writings of famous authors; and first— “T am constantly at work, and therefore have 

as you cannot refuse me—you must commence} but little time to go abroad or receive my 

by writing on the first page some verses on our } friends.” 

friendship.” “That is a pity; but I know you are so ami- 
‘We will speak of this some other time,” said } able that you will go out now in order to intro- 

I, not well knowing how to combat this fearful} duce us; for you must understand that we 

wish. cannot leave Paris without having entered some 
**Well, have you any pleasant project in view } of its brilliant saloons.” 

for this evening?” “That’s right! that’s right, Lise,” said M. 
“Certainly,” boldly replied M. Bonneau, “if } Bonneau, with a discreet air—‘but perhaps we 

you will assist us.” have arrived too early, and prevent your friend 
**We want to see some great tragedian,” said : from making her toilet.” 

his wife. ‘‘We suppose you often have the use} ‘I have no toilet to make.” 





of a box.” 3 ‘What! Are you going to the play dressed 
“Scarcely ever; it is very difficult to procure; in that way?” exclaimed the surprised lady, 
one.” casting a discontented glance upon my simple 


“In this case, my dear Lise,” said M. Bon-} black silk gown. ‘‘Do you always dress thus?” 
neau, ‘‘as I want you to see everything that ‘“*Yes—nearly always—except for the first 
will amuse you, our money shall take us to the} representation of a play, when I have the use 
theatre, and if your friend will do us the favor 3 of a box.” 
to accompany us, I will even procure her a seat.” ‘*Phen,” replied the lady, regarding herself 

“Thank you; but it is impossible for me to} complacently, ‘*perhaps I look too fine.” 
go this evening.” “You are charming. Of course it becomes a 

‘*What do you say!” exclaimed the impetuous ; bride to display all her charms.” 

Lise—‘‘what, not pass the evening with us!{ ‘Doubtless,” said M. Bonneau, smiling tri- 
Well, well, but you must—if you will or no! ; umphantly; ‘“‘my dear lady, this dress was my 
First, we invite ourselves to dine with you to-3 choice, and was among the wedding gifts; is it 
day—and then we will take you with us to the: not very tasty?” 

theatre this evening. It is all arranged and: ‘Perfectly so,” said I, with half a smile. 
agreed upon; and now adieu; we will, in the; Madame Bonneau’s dazzling dress was composed 
meantime, arrange our toilet to do you honor.” } of a violet silk, covered with large orange and 

Embracing me boisterously, she disappeared ‘ green branches; around her neck was fastened 
without giving me time to reply. a thick gold chain, from which hung a cross of 

For some moments I remained overwhelmed § brilliants; long ear-rings, also of brilliants, shone 
by the force of this contretemps; and I really} through the streamers of a black head-dress, 
felt tempted to order the servant not to admit} encircled by an enormous garland of moss-roses. 
again this happy couple, who were, after all,} Madame Bonneau had, on entering, drawn off 
nearly strangers to me. One feeling restrained } her gloves in order to shake hands with me—and 
me. There was so much honest frankness and: I perceived that upon each finger were rings 
real good-nature under their ridiculous exterior, } more or less splendid. The happy lady appeared 
that I feared to wound them. It is wrong to ap-} very complaisant and well satisfied with herself. 
pear unkind even to fools. We placed ourselves at the table; my unas- 

At five o’clock my country acquaintances re- } suming dinner but half satisfied M. Bonneau’s 
turned; I.did not expect them before six, and’ hearty appetite. (Unoccupied country people 
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spend a long time at their meals, and eat largely.) ; light moustache, carrying a cane with a gold 
As to Madame Bonneau, she was so tightly laced } head?” 


that she could scarcely eat, breathe, or remain ; 
seated: she arose up every few moments in order 
to consult the clock. 

‘We will miss the hour,” she said, impa- 
tiently; ‘I lose all the pleasure of the play if I 
do not see the curtain rise. Come, Nini, you ; 
will never finish,” gaid she, pushing her hus- 
band, who devoured, with redoubled zeal, ao 
formidable piece of plum pudding. 

When M. Bonneau had ended his meal, I sent } 
for a carriage, and we set off. Regarding this } 
evening’s play-going as a labor—not a pleasure } 
—I had not inquired what places had been} 
chosen for us; it was only when entering that } 
M. Bonneau said to us, 

‘Now, ladies, take your seats in the nice, 
handsome box, for which this is the order. As 
for me, I will modestly take my place in the pit, 
from whence I will admire you.” 

‘‘What, do you not accompany us? but that 
is not proper,” said I. 

**Come, come,” said M. Bonneau, with a sort 
of pretended mischievous look, ‘you have too 
much good sense to submit to such prejudices. 
As for my dear Lise, I place her under your pro- 
tion and to your guidance.” 

I had taken a step with a view to retiring, but 
Madame Bonneau understood my intention, and 
whispering to me, said entreatingly, 

“Oh! I pray you, do not deprive me of this 
pleasure. M. Bonneau is somewhat miserly; 
this. mistake has been caused by his economy; 
another time I will direct him better.” 

I yielded to this persuasion, and decided, for 
this evening, to accept this ridiculous and trying 
situation; therefore, gayly assumed my part, 
offered my arm to Madame Bonneau—having 
become her cavalier—and we ascended to our 
places in the third tier of boxes. 

Thanks to the impatience of my country friend, 
we arrived among the first, and could therefore 
place ourselves on the front bench; then, under 
the pretext that the lights hurt my eyes, I pulled 
my veil half over my face, and could thus see 
distinctly without being seen. I first perceived 
in the centre of the pit M. Bonneau, who turned 
his opera-glass toward us, and saluted us both 
by motions and with his head. I turned my eyes 
away: happily Madame Bonneau imitated me; 
she was a little offended with her husband, and 
wished to make him feel it by not looking at 
him. She looked upon everything else, and plied 
me with questions with regard to the persons she 
saw. ' 

‘““Who is that decorated gentleman, with a 








**T do not know him.” 

‘*And those two young ladies in that front 
box?” 

**Two fashionable women ——” 

«But their names?” . 

**Baroness M and the Countess of V——” 

Madame Bonneau immediately opened her 
note-book, and traced with a pencil the names 





tof these ladies. ‘*Why do you do so?” said I. 


‘‘Because you see I can say, when I return to 
Aix, I have seen the Baroness M and the 
Countess of V——, two of the most elegant 
women in Paris, But continue to give me in- 
formation,” added she. ‘*Who are those gen- 
tlemen who enter so noisily and gesticulate 
whilst speaking.” 

‘<I do not know them.” 

*«And that other group below there?” 

**T cannot tell.” 

During some moments I replied thus to her 
reiterated questions, hoping to thus end them; 
but she was not discouraged, and did not under- 
stand my weariness. 

‘*In truth, you drive me to despair,” said she; 
“Thad counted upon your making me acquainted 
with Parisian society. Now do make an effort; 
look by turns at all the galleries, and endeavor 
to disvover some author—some deputy—some 
minister, or the least sort of a celebrity!” 

I could not refrain from laughing at this sin- 
gular entreaty; and in order to satisfy her, 1 was 
tempted to invent a great man—when chance 
came to my aid. 

*““Do you wish to see one of our most cele- 
brated novelists?” 

‘‘Oh! who is it?” replied she, eagerly. ‘Is it 
the author of ‘The Dead Ass,’ or of ‘ Atargull?’” 

“Try again.” 

«Ts it the author of ‘Indiana?’” 

‘*No. The author of ‘Indiana’ is a woman; 
and I am speaking of a man.” 

‘‘But are you quite sure that the author of 
Indiana is a woman? I was certainly told that 
he had a beard and moustache.” 

“TI can assure you that she has only the most 
beautiful black hair. Try now if you cannot 
discover the author to whom I refer.” 

“I am trying to recollect the names of the 
romances I have read, but cannot remember 
them. Do aid my memory—or, better still, tell 
me the name of your novelist.” 

‘He is the author of ‘Za Peau de Chagrin.’” 

“The author of ‘Za Peau de Chagrin!’” re- 
plied Madame Bonneau, with a voice loud enough 
to fill the theatre. ‘‘Oh! I remember this book 
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very well; I read it secretly a short time before 
my marriage. It is by Monsieur de Balzac. 
Then that is Balzac!” 

She spoke so loud that we attracted attention 
on all sides. M. de Balzac himself, who was in 
a box beneath ours, and who I had imprudently 
designated to Madame Bonneau by a gesture, 
raised his head, and with his sharp, bantering 
air looked at the fair country dame, who was 
leaning with half her body across the edge of 
the box. 

«Oh! I see him perfectly,” replied she; ‘he 
turns toward us; he raises his glass. That is 
then M. de Balzac!” 

These exclamations which I could not mode- 
rate, embarrassed me exceedingly, for they 
rendered us for some moments the centre of 
observation. I enveloped myself with my shawl 
and veil, and hid behind Madame Bonneau to 
avoid being seen. At length the curtain rose, 
and this ridiculous scene gave way to the genera! 
attention directed to the play of Andromague. 
While Hermione appeared so noble, so proud, so 
poetically inspired in her sorrowful anger, I 
hoped that the intense silence which reigned 
around us, would enchain the loquacious Ma- 
dame Bonneau. 
than example. 

‘“‘What! is that our great tragedian?” said 
she, with a loud voice, in the midst of one of the 
most beautiful parts. ‘I do not admire her—I 
do not admire her at all. She is thin and dark; 
she has a cross countenance and a screaming 
voice. Oh! She is nothing wonderful.” 

“Do be quiet,” said I, slightly irritated. “If 
you do not comprehend the beautiful, allow me 
to enjoy it.” 

“Do not be so vexed!” replied Madame Bon- 
neau. ‘Tastes differ, my dear. As for me, I 
like the good-humored Andromague much better 
than the angry Hermione.” 

“IT comprehend,” said I, in a low voice. ‘But 
for the present do be so kind as to remain silent: 
I desire to listen.” 

Madame Bonneau slightly pouted and resigned 
herself to silence. When the play was ended we 
lost ourselves amid the crowd. M. Bonneau, who 
wished to witness the ovation bestowed upon the 
great actress, did not leave his seat until after 
the second descent of the curtain; he then wan- 
dered about the lobbies and endeavored to dis- 
cover us on one side, whilst we were seeking him 
on the other. Suddenly, having recognized Ma- 
dame Bonneau by the wreath of roses which 
surmounted her head-dress, he called her loudly 
by name, pushed through the crowd, by his 
athletic arms thrust the most obstinate aside, 


But in vain; habit is stronger } her voice. 


and came to us with red face and his forehead 
covered with perspiration. I hastened to liberate 
myself from this country couple. Hardly were 
we outside the theatre when I threw myself into 
a coach. 

** Adieu,” said I. ‘I cannot return with you, 
for a headache obliges me to hasten home, and 
to go to bed as quickly as possible.” 

«To-morrow then,” replied Madame Bonneau, 
“T will call for you at an early hour to go shop- 
ping with me.” 

‘‘To-morrow! Impossible! I will be engaged 
all day upon business.” 

‘IT can accompany you in your rounds,” said 
she, ‘‘and have a chance of seeing Paris without 
incommoding you.” 

“It will be impossible,” replied I, rather 
shortly. ‘*Good night! I am dying with fa- 
tigue.” And in order to end this conversation, 
I signed to the coachman to proceed. 





PART SECOND. 
Tue next day Madame Bonneau did not pre- 





$ sent herself; but the succeeding day, as early as 


’ eight o’clock, I heard a ring, and soon recognized 
‘‘Mrs, B——’s not up yet,” said the 
servant. 
2 ‘Never mind, she will receive me in her 
¥ chamber.” 
: ‘But she is still asleep,” said the maid. 
’ «Nevertheless, I will come in. It is bad for 
her to be so lazy; it is this makes her look so 
pale:” and noisily opening my door, she peeped 
in between the curtains of my bed. ‘*You dou’t 
escape me to-day,” said she; ‘“‘you must take 
me to all the handsomest stores—in truth, into 
all the brilliant bazaars of which your paper 
gives so charming an account, and that we all 
know by name.” 

‘«Have you many purchases to make?” 

3 «Oh, yes. M. Bonneau gave me a hundred 
% francs this morning, and I wish to epend even 
3 the last cent.” 

“That can easily be done; a simple dress, a 
pretty piece of bijoutry, or a china jar will ex- 
haust it.” 

«One can see everything, price many articles, 
and buy but a few,” said she, laughing. 

**Doubtless; but in order to do this you have 
no need of me; therefore, take a carriage, go to 
these places, and you will thus gain your object.” 

But this did not please her, and by her obsti- 
nacy she forced me to accompany her. At eleven 
o'clock we commenced our excursion. She did 





not allow me to escape a single fashionable store: 
she entered all of them, pricing and touching 
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everything with an impurturbable assurance. I 
was obliged—for four or five hours—to undergo 
her awkwardness, loud voice, and a thousand 
tyrannies involuntarily exercised by her—and, 
above all, the silly questions she addressed to 
the storekeepers, and to which they replied by 
rude jokes or bantering words. At last, har- 
rassed by fatigue and overcome with weariness, 
I abruptly left her toward four o’clock, pretend- 
ing to have to make my toilet for a dinner in the 
city and an evening party—anything that would 
rid me of her. On arriving at home, I gave 
strict orders not to admit the family Bon- 
neau. 

For a week I was left in repose, or rather, I 
escaped from receiving their daily visit. But 
the following week I could not entirely avoid 
them; each time I went out, I tremblingly tra- 
versed the Boulevards and the least frequented 
quarters; but I was sure to stumble upon this 
wandering couple. Thus passed a month of 
their stay in Paris. Nearly fifteen days had 
elapsed since I last held intercourse with the 
happy couple, who overwhelmed me with visiting 
cards and tender notes, to which I seldom re- 
plied—when one evening I saw them, like an 
avalanche, rush into my parlor. Once, each 
week, I collected together some friends, a small 
number of literary persons and artists. They 
conversed unceremoniously, drew, or were musi- 





in his hand his wife’s album, bound in morocco 
and gold. 

‘‘Here it is, my dear,” said he, as he pre- 
sented it. 

“Ah! that is well,” replied she; “now, my 
dear,” turning to me, ‘‘you can no longer 
escape; you must ask these gentlemen—pain- 
ters, musicians and poets—to add, each of them, 
something to my album; I will beg it of them 
also, and they cannot resist me.” Then forcing 
me to rise, she took my arm, and made me take 


}the range of the apartment, obliging me to 


second the request which she made to each one. 
I was really suffering! One of my old friends, 
an artist, came to my relief. “Patience,” said 
he, ‘‘ we will soon be rid of them; I will under- 
take the task, but you must aid me. Whilst I 
draw in her album, and occupy the attention of 
the lady and her husband, you must pass into 
your cabinet, whither the company—having 
been forwarded—will follow you by turns. You 
must then pretend to take leave of them, opening 
and. shutting the doors; then all must become 
silent, and you must alone re-enter the saloon, 
whilst, in reality, the company remain quietly 
in your cabinet.” 

“I understand,” replied I; “let us now put 
your plan in execution.” 

He then approached Madame Bonneau. 

** Madame,” said he, ‘‘I venture to solicit the 


cal, as it pleased them. I had taken great pains ; honor of being the first to trace a sketch in your 
to prevent the Bonneaus from knowing anything } album—and as I cannot imagine anything more 
about this reserved evening. The awkwardness $ agreeable than your own features, I demand per- 





of my porter informed them of it, however. ; 

When they arrived, their unexpected appear- } 
ance almost made me faint. I could scarcely } 
salute them: the wife embraced me, and the} 
husband pressed my hand, whilst all the com- 3 
pany questioned me with their looks as to who} 
these people were. 

Recovering from my surprise, I comprehended } 
that I must at least carry on my part with good- } 
humor. In a low voice I related the history of } 
these country folks to several persons, others 
having been previously initiated. 

**Oh! you are a traitress,” said Madame Bon- 
neau, with her strong voice; ‘‘you did not tell 
me that on this evening you collect together 
your celebrities. There isa musician! There 
is a painter! I have at least seen them, and 
have spoken to them; they behave quite amiably 
to me, and I hope to become better acquainted 
with them.” 

Then calling her husband, she whispered some 
words to him in a low voice, and M. Bonneaa 
left the room. A quarter of an hour afterward } 
he returned with the air of a conqueror, carrying 


neers 





mission to portray your portrait on the first page.” 

‘*What, my portrait, sir?” said the happy 
Madame Bonneau. 

«Yes, I ask you to grant me this favor; a few 
minutes will suffice me, if you will deign to seat 
yourself near this table, opposite me.” 

Madame arranged herself, made faces for a 
moment, then being certain of the effect, she 
remained motionless: the husband then placed 
himself behind the painter’s shoulder and over- 
looked the sketch. 

Whilst they were thus absorbed, several ladies 
made their adieus to me, and I rose as if to con- 
duct them out of the room. Several gentlemen 
followed, and by degrees the saloon became 
empty before the Bonneaus perceived it. 

When the lady glanced around her, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Where then are all the company ?” 

“Gone.” 

««Gone !—that cannot be possible !” 

‘Yes, they have left, notwithstanding my 
entreaties. 

“Oh! that is not kind,” said she; ‘‘and my 
album remains empty.” 
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**Do not be troubled, my dear Lise, we will 
come at an earlier hour next Thursday,” said 
M. Bonneau. 

I trembled beneath this threat. 

For the present here is a fair commencement; 
behold! the gentleman has succeeded marvel- 
ously; and he presented her the album wherein 
the painter had sketched Madame Bonneau’s 
portrait, which was a most comical likeness. 

“Permit me to conduct you to your carriage,” 
immediately interposed the painter; then turn- 


ing toward me, “we regret to leave you,” said: 


he, ‘but you are not well, and need repose.” 
Then, taking Madame Bonneau under his arm, 
he passed out, followed by her husband. 

Scarcely had the door closed upon them, when 
the entire company escaped, like a swarm, from 
my cabinet, and returned to the saloon, repress- 
ing a faint laugh; some moments after the old 
painter came back, and was saluted by all the 
company as their liberator. Counsel was then 
taken as to what was necessary to be done, in 
order to avoid the entrance of the country couple 
on succeeding Thursdays. Each one was of the 
opinion that my porter had best say I had gone 
to the country for a month. 

But one morning, whilst I was in the false 
quiet of a security so dearly bought, a letter was 
handed me from M. Bonneau, who entreated me 
to receive him an instant during the day. 

‘*We leave Paris in two days,” added he; 
“Lise gives me much anxiety; she is too hand- 
some, too attractive for me to live quietly in 
your Babylon.” 

I replied that he could come immediately. 
The hope advanced that they would soon leave 
Paris made me let them in; besides, I confess I 
was very curious to know what danger had be 
fallen him by reason of Lise’s beauty. When 
M. Bonneau arrived, I asked the cause of his 
sudden departure. 





every morning places before our room door my 
own boots and my wife’s shoes, when he has 
cleaned them—and this lawyer’s clerk inserted 
his declaration within my wife’s slipper.” 

‘*A singular idea!” 

** An infernal one,” said M. Bonneau, severely. 
**Now look at these verses.” 

He handed me a sheet of rose-colored paper, 
surrounded by a wreath of forget-me-nots, and 
I read the following: — 

“Little shoe, charming nook, 

That my beauty’s foot forsook! 

Be my page—instead of boys— 
Tell her, without any noise, 

For her, all the day and night, 

In a flame my heart burns bright.” 

** Are they not excellent?” continued M. Bon- 
neau, whilst I was reading them: ‘I am really 
jealous of them: I wish 1 had composed them 
for Lise.” 

“The first part especially is full of delicacy,” 
said I. 

The ‘little shoe’—the “charming nook”— 
appeared to me—when I remembered Madame 
Bonneau’s large foot—the highest sort of hyper- 
bole. ‘And have these verses decided you upon 
leaving Paris?” 

**Doubtless. I at first desired to fight a duel 
with the Lovelace. But Lise, deluged with tears, 
begged me to leave this place immediately. I 
have found her advice to be the wisest, and our 
places are taken in the coach for the day after 
to morrow.” 

‘*You have decided most prudently, sir,” said 
I. “This wicked clerk would soon have put an 
end to your conjugal felicity. In Provence you 
will not find the same degree of villainy.” 

**Oh! never, madame! You know that with 
us everybody is frank and loyal. For the pre- 
sent adieu. Lise begs you will favor her with a 
short visit to-morrow. She is afraid to go out 
for fear of meeting the monster who has caused 


“Oh, madame! can you believe it,” said he, us so much uneasiness; but she cannot bear to 


with a sigh, ‘* Lise has scarcely been three weeks ; 


in Paris, and she has already turned the head 


of a lawyer’s clerk, a fashionable fellow—as they $ adventure!” said she. 


leave Paris without embracing you?” 
The next day I said adieu to Lise. ‘‘ What an 


‘* My husband wished to 


say here—who resides in the same hotel with $ fight him, but I preferred leaving. Thus we 


ourselves: he has written charming verses for 
her—charming—I cannot deny.” 

“Ts this really so ?’’ said I. 

‘Nothing truer! Hold, here they are; I have 
happily confiscated them. Only think! This 
little upstart had the cunning to hide them in 
my wife’s shoes. 

“Why, how so?” I exclaimed. 

“‘Nothing more easy. The waiter of the hotel 





always sacrifice ourselves to duty,” added she, 
majestically. 

She made me promise to write to her, and in- 
form her if her departure had caused any catas- 
trophe, and if the clerk’s heart was not broken 
by sorrow. I promised all she asked; but I 
acknowledge to my shame, that since her de- 
parture, I have only remembered her—to write 
this article. 





DESIGN FOR A CHESS-TABLE. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 


% Rich Emerald Green. 
E Bright Imperial Blue. 


Ea Claret. 
Eg Maize. 


@ Dark Crimson. 
O Light Crimson. 


MarteERtats.—Filoselle of the above colors, § vass, of the very best quality. A square suffi- 
most carefully chosen to blend, as on this the} ciently large for a table must be chosen, as a 
beauty of the work depends. Plain square can-} border must be added to the above. 





SHORT PURSE, IN NETTING. 


BY MRS. 


Marerrats.—Very fine crimson netting silk, 
and gold thread. Two steel meshes are required, 
one about No. 15, and one No. 11. Eagle card- 
board gauge. To be done in the ordinary netting 
stitch. For the illustration, see front of the 
number. 

Make a piece of foundation of nine stitches, 
and join your silk in the first. 

Ist round (small mesh.) 1 stitch in every 
stitch of the foundation. 2nd: The same. 





PULLAN. 


8rd: 2 stitches in every one of the previous 
round. 4th: A stitch in every one of the last 
round. 

5th: + 2 stitches in the first, and one in the 
second, + 8 times. 

6th: A stitch in every stitch. 

7th: Increase cight stitches in the round, by 
doing two in one eight times, taking care that 
the stitch increased is the one which precedes 
the increased stitch of the last augmented round, 
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Sth: Like 6th. 9th: Like 7th. 10th, 12th, 
14th, 16th, 18th, 20th, 22nd, like 6th. 

The intermediate rounds like the 7th. There 
ought now to be 88 stitches in the round. 

Do 44 more rounds, without any increase. 
Then take the large mesh, and do another, round, 

Take the small mesh, ¢ miss one stitch, take 
a stitch in the second, then one in the stitch that 
was missed. jf repeat this all round. 


Do four rounds of plain netting with the small 
mesh, then begin to make the points. 

Ist point: 7 stitches; draw out the mesh, + 
turn the work, and make a stitch on every one 
but the last; + repeat till you come to a point. 

2nd and following points like the first, so that 
there are 11 in the round. 

The pattern is then to be darned with the gold 
thread, according to the design we have given. 








DIRECTIONS FOR M 


AKING COREOPSIS.* 


BY MES. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Mareriats.—Thick yellow paper, carmine 
ditto, brown zephyr hearts, gum, &c. 

Cut as many of Fig. 1 as desired of thick yel- 
low paper, the same number of Fig. 2, out of 
carmine paper. Gum the red cut on to the yel- 
low: finish with the dark heart, which should be 
made of dark brown zephyr worsted, the edge 
dipped in yellow chrome or seeding. For buds 
use large brown pips. Branch like Fig. 8. This 
makes a beautiful flower. 


* MATERIALS FOR MAKING Parrr FLowers.— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
82 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
} rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
* on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 








AN 


INDIAN PATTERN FOR A 


VEIL OR SLEEVE IN APPLIQUE WORK. 


BY MRS. 


Marerrats.—A Chinese grass-linen handker- 
chief, or a piece of thin loose French cambric; 
&® piece of fine Brussels Net. No. 100 cotton. For 
illustration see front ef number. 


WARREN. 


First work the sprigs and border on the linen, 
exactly as if it were not to be transferred to net, 
working round the outside in very small button- 
hole stitch, securely but neatly, with the finest 
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STYLE SILK JACKET. 








thread, running round first with the same thread ; 
seam the centres which surround the bars, but 
first cutting out the cambric where the bars are, 
and spot these centres very thickly; make the 
eyelet-holes very distinct; work the bars in the 
centre, as in engraving. Now cut the muslin 
round the button hole stitch, tack it on to the 
cambric, turn it om reverse side, and sew every 





twist of the net on to the edge'of muslin; sew 
also round the outer circle of the centre her- 
ries; there will then be scarcely any difficulty 
in cutting out the net in the centre of the sprigs 
so as to leave the bars perfectly clear. It must 
be understood that all the outsides of the cam- 
bric must be worked in button-hole stitch fine 


and thick. 





NEW STYLE SILK JACKET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Tus jacket is trimmed with narrow black vel- 


vets and black guipure. 
No. 1. Front. 
No. 2. Side-piece of front. 
No. 8. Side-piece of back. 
No. 4. Back. 





velvet as indicated in the figure. Then surround 
the band with a row of black lace. The front of 
the jacket, as well as the bottom, is trimmed with 
a row of narrow black guipure similar to that 
which accompanies the black velvet ornaments. 
No. 5. Sleeve of the jacket (half.) 
This sleeve, very wide, is closed only to the 


The four parts being put together, next lay 
along each joining an ornament composed of two 
rows of velvet about two inches apart. In thig 
space, make a chequer-work with the same black 








dash, the rest being left open. On the seam put 
an ornament similar to those on the body; and 
repeat same down middle of sleeve. 
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DIAGRAM OF NEW SILK JACKET. 
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ORNAMENTAL PILLOW. 


BY MES. ANN 8. 
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Tere are few objects more beautiful than a 
baby asleep in its tasteful cot, and many elegant 
labors of the Work-Table are often with much 
pride expended on it, in the shape of worked 
curtains, coverlids, &c., &c. The pillow which 
we give in our illustration is among the most 
ornamental of these articles. Its form will easily 
be understood. It is made of fine muslin, each 
side being cut into points, round which must be 
sewn a pretty open insertion of either lace or 
embroidery, and round the edge of this insertion 
must be added a narrow lace. The pillow must 
be covered with a colored lining of whatever 
delicate color may be preferred, and this very 





pretty cover placed over it, the points of each 
diamond being fastened with a small bow of nar- 
row ribbon to match the lining, or a pearl but- 
ton. The lining showing through between each 
point, gives it a very tasteful appearance. It is 
very easy to make, and, opening into a flat sur- 
face, is also most convenient for the laundress 
to iron, both of which are recommendations. 
Although the choice of color is an open ques- 
tion, yet we must say for this article pink and 
blue, which rival each other, can have no other 
rivals. None else partake so much of infantile 
beauty or suit its companionship so well. This 
pillow is also very elegant for a sofa invalid. 





FIRE- 


VEIL. 


BY MES. 


PULLAN. 


Our object is to give, every month, something ; the coldest portions of the United States, az‘ that 


appropriate to the particular period of the year. 
Thus, in winter, we give patterns for warm knit 
gauntlets, cuffs, hoods, shawls, &c.; and in sum- 
mer other seasonable affairs. The present month 
reminds us that fires are no longer needed, even in 


manner and what size the paper ought to be 
folded and cut. The sheets of tissue paper must 
be very carefully folded over and over, so as to 
form a band about half an inch widey‘and the 
cuttings made with great regularity, as the 
whole beauty of the article depends on this part 


of the work being executed with care. At the 
bottom of each piece, a depth of five inches 
must be left, which is to be cut very fine and 
very straight, for the fringe. Five sheets of 
tissue paper will be sufficient for a full veil, 
each sheet being cut in two the whole length of 
the long way of the paper. The color, of course, 
depends on the prevailing tone of the room for 
which it is intended. Pure white looks well 
with every color, but a blue tin’;e in the paper 
Vou. XXXII.—8 





consequently fire-places are everywhere bare. 
But as empty grates look comfortless, we give 
@ pretty pattern for a paper Fire-Veil, which, we 
hope, will be easily understood from our illus- 
tration. The annexed cut will show in what 


spoils the effect. Two colors alternated, and 
well chosen to contrast, look very pretty, or 
white and pink, or white and maize color, are 
very agreeable to the eye. When the eight or 
ten portions are cut and carefully unfolded, and 
the fringe at the end of each neatly cut, they 
must all be gathered together at the top, and 
fastened on to a circular piece of card-board, 
about the size of a tumbler. An embossed and 
perforated bouquet-paper must then be placed 
over the piece of round card-board, rather 
gathered up in the centre, in which a piece 
about the size of half-a-crown should be cut out, 
and either an artificial rose with a few leaves, 
or any other pretty flower, must be inserted, as 
a finish to this very tasteful Fire-Veil. 
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LA BELLE LIEGOISE. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1857, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61. 


CHAPTER VII. : Therese, impelled by that ardent passion which 


Tr was a small building of marble, with columns 
sculptured over with foliage encircling a single 
room, in which were some of those rare speci- 


always prompted her actions, left her shelter at 
this invitation, which she well knew was intended 
for another, and walked boldly into the pavilion. 


mens of art that so often surprise the visitor in; The young lady had dropped the window dra- 
the neighborhood of Versailles. The ceiling and ; pery at the sound of her movements, and stood 
pretty dome were like an illuminated poem, so!in the centre of the room, looking with eager 
exquisitely was each panel frescoed with a rare } blushes toward the door. 

idea in which the sweet passion of love seemed} When Therese Merincourt presented herself, 


to breathe its life away. The floor was also } the young patrician uttered a faint shriek, and 
gemmed with mosaic blossoms, and over it, after } stealing back to the window attempted to con- 
the Moorish fashion, was heaped a pile of crim-}ceal herself again: but Therese walked quickly 


son cushions, spotted and fringed with gold. 
From the dome fell an alabaster lamp linked to $ 
to the centre picture by chains of various colored } 


enamel. Plate-glass windows divided the em- } 
paneling of the room, but they were mufiled with } 
draperies of rich silk. 

As the lady glided cautiously through the door, 
Therese would have boldly followed her, but that 
instant a footstep fell upon her ear, that made her 
start back, and conceal herself among the rose 
thickets, that screened the pavilion with a lat- 
tice-work of flowers. 

Therese held her breath, and looked through 
this blossoming screen, as the man whose foot 
steps she had recognized came to the door she 
had just left, and opening it softly looked in. 
The light fell directly on his face, and Therese 
saw a look of disappointment sweep over it; 
after an instant’s hesitation, he closed the door 
and moved away, muttering some discontented 
words to himself. 

Directly a curtain was swept aside from one 
of the plate-glass windows, and a fair, young 
face looked anxiously out: and Therese could 
well understand that the young creature within 
had also recognized the footsteps, and was won- 
dering why they had not continued to advance. 
After a moment the girl had evidently caught a 
glimpse of some one in the rose thicket, for she 
opened the sash softly, and leaning out, still half 
shrouded by the crimson drapery, whispered 
eagerly, ‘Come in, come in, come in, the pavi- 
lion is empty, I am alone.” 





across the room and drew the curtain from her 
grasp. 

‘*You are waiting for Count Alfred De Maury,” 
she said, with haughty self-possession, ‘‘but he 
will not come.” 

The young creature stood up, pale and dis- 
tressed. Her eyes grew large with affright, but 
after a moment the meaning of what Therese 
had said impressed her, and a flood of burning 
crimson swept over her neck and face. 

‘*Who are you? Who told you that I waited 
for any one?” she faltered, regarding the proud 
beauty of her visitor with a sort of fascination. 

“I knew that he was coming here to meet 
some one, but it evidently was not you: for the 
person with whom he made the appointment was 
taller and of more commanding presence; and 
when he came to the door, a moment since, and 
saw you within, there was disappointment on his 
face, and he stole away again.” 

“Stole away again!” burst from the young 
girl, and the color retreated from her face. 
“But he did not recognize my face. You are 
mistaken, I had made no appointment with any 
one: as for the Count Alfred, he has but just 
returned to court, I have not seen him. It was 
by accident that I heard of his arrival. I tell 
you again—for you look incredulous—there was 
no rendezvous between us!” 

“T am not incredulous, for I believe every 
word you say. Still you came here hoping to 
meet your lover—for in this place you have con- 


versed often!” 
189 
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‘Who told you, a stranger, these things, which 
if true or false, are not subjects for idle gossip? 
You are not-attached to the court, I have never 
seen that face before: yet the most secret of my 
affairs fall scoffingly from your lips.” 

‘*No matter who I am, Clemence De Gouvion 
can have nothing in common with me.” 

**You know my name then,” cried the young 
girl, turning pale; ‘‘you will, perhaps, betray 
me to—to the queen!” 

Therese laughed. ‘Betray you, why are you 
not betrothed to Count Alfred?” 

‘No, no, not openly, not with her consent; 
he fears to ask it. I beseech you keep our 
secret! How it fell into your hands I cannot 
guess, for till this hour I thought it confined to 
his bosom and mine.” 

Therese looked at the eager young girl, who, 
quite thrown off her guard, seemed ready to 
confide even in a stranger with a feeling almost 
of compassion. She felt confidently, as if she 
had received some positive proof, that the young 
girl was no more beloved by the count than her- 
self. 


“*T will keep your secret,” she said. ‘But 


why fear to inform the queen of an engagement 
that she can find no just cause to complain 


of?” 

“T do not know, it is his wish, and yet it 
must be: without the royal consent no man 
would dare take me for a wife.” 

**T will know,” muttered Therese to herself. 
“This young creature only moves me to compas- 
sion, it is not her whom I seek. This other 
woman perhaps—at her voice my heart leaped 
as if to spring on an enemy. She is the person. 
His accents were timid as he addressed her; his 
manner humble as it never was to me, even in 
those days when love tamed his pride so much. 
As for this poor child, she is but a flower that 
he will uproot and trample on.” 

These thoughts were unspoken, and Clemence 
De Gouvion only knew what was passing in that 
strong heart by the shadows that swept over the 
face of her strange visitor. 

“T will go,” she said, in sweet, disappointed 
accents. ‘Of course he could not guess that I 
would come here, though somehow he always 
seemed to know, even if my thoughts turned this 
way, before he went into the country. To-mor- 


row he will present himself at the palace, and $ 


all will be well again.” 

She moved hesitatingly toward the door, cast- 
ing anxious glances at Therese, as if hesitating 
te say something. 

**You wish me to go also?” said the Liegoise. 

“Yes, though I did not like to say it. No one 





but the queen and myself have keys to this 
pavilion, and I dare not leave it unlocked.” 

‘*No one but the queen and yourself—oh, I 
comprehend. Well, young lady, I will go. Lead 
the way, and I will follow.” 

Clemence slipped out of the door and turned, 
waiting for Therese to follow. The Liegoise 
seemed revolving some rapid thought in her 
mind, but she followed the girl with a sud- 
den movement that made the young creature 
start, and her hand trembled nervously as she 
attempted to turn the key in its lock. 

‘‘Let me—you are frightened!” said Therese, 
putting her aside, and placing her own hand on 
the lock, but instead of shooting the bolt she 
turned it back, leaving the door unfastened. 

Clemence took the key from her hand, whis- 
pered another appeal for secrecy and stole away. 

Therese lingered among the thickets, till the 
young lady disappeared; then stealing softly 
back to the pavilion, she threw a cushion into 
the recess of a window, and placing herself upon 
it allowed the silken drapery to fall downward, 
tenting herself behind its lustrous folds. The 
silk had scarcely settled together, when the 
sound of a key turning in the lock, a trial of the 
latch, and a second impatient turn, betrayed the 
approach of another person to the pavilion. 

Therese softly parted the drapery before her, 
and saw the door open and close hurriedly, shut- 
ting in a woman so beautiful that she fairly 
caught her breath with surprise. ‘It is the lady 
I saw him talking with,” thought the Liegoise, 
fixing her burning eyes on the lovely vision. 
“The same, but oh! how much more resplendent. 
In this full light, the very pride of her presence 
awes even me. Oh! how my heart struggles. 
This is the woman before whom he grows humble 
asachild. HowI hate her! howI hate my own 
senses that they must admit her to be beautiful.” 

Unmindfal of these burning thoughts or of the 
dangerous presence, the lady seated herself on 
a pile of cushions heaped on the mosaic floor, 
and breathing unequally, like one in painful sus- 
pense, sat listening. 

As if fascinated by the gorgeous colors of a 
serpent, lured to admiration spite of the loath- 
ing hate which struggled against it, Therese 
crouched down in her silken concealment, and 
gazed breathlessly upon her enemy, for such she 
felt, in every pulse of her being, that this lady 
must be. The rippling glitter of gold that 
damasked the white silk of her robe, the dia- 
monds that trembled like drops of dew amid the 
moss-roses in her hair; the very drifts of lace 
that fluttered, like snow-fiakes, around those 
exquisite arms and bosom, filled the imagination 
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of that wayward girl, while her soul rose up in; to be near the Queen of France that I forced 


bitter rebellion against the wearer. 

There was a slight noise at the door, and the 
lady changed the graceful repose of her position, 
rising slowly upright. The little silken-clad 
foot, which had rested in fine relief against the 
crimson cushions, sunk gently to the mosaic 
pavement. Thus, with a queenly lift of the head, 
Maria Antoinette sat watching the door, almost 
as anxious as the spy who watched her so 
closely, but with a power of concealment which 
left her lovely face in smiling tranquillity. 

At last the door softly opened, and the Count 
De Maury came in. His eyes were full of ex- 
citement, and his face looked paler than usual, 
as the shaded light fell upon it. 

*«My queen, this is very kind. I hardly hoped 
to find you at the rendezvous, for it was only a 


half promise that you would vouchsafe,”’ he said, } 


dropping upon one knee by her side, and looking 
down upon the fair hand, which lay among the 
folds of her robe, as if he wished yet feared to 
touch it. 

‘Trust me, Monsieur De Maury, I had other 
reasons for granting this interview than you may 
imagine. It was not to renew a dream that has 


past, almost in the dawning, that I have con- 


sented to come here.” 

‘‘Madam, you speak coldly—nay, cruelly,” 
answered the young man. “It was not with 
freezing tones and averted glances that you 
parted with me only a few weeks ago.” 

‘“‘No,” answered Maria Antoinette, with a 
smile that had a dash of sarcasm in it, ‘I have 
almost forgotten how long ago it was that you 
went into despair, at the necessity that dragged 
you from the court. The king has just informed 
me of the double cause that existed for this de- 
spondency. It was contagious, too, for Ma- 
demoiselle De Gouvion has pined, like a broken 
lily, since you left the court, monsieur.” 

The young man arose slowly from his knees, 
and a flush stole around his eyes, as they 
drooped under the haughty glances that seemed 
to rain scorn upon him. 

‘“‘My father has been premature, madam. If 
he has made the proposals you hint at, it was 
without my sanction.” 

Indeed!” exclaimed the queen, ‘‘and was it 
your father’s wooing that caused my young maid 
of honor to droop so pitifully? Was it the mar- 
quis who met her so often in this pavilion, the 
queen’s pavilion, monsieur ?” 

“It was my evil destiny, most beautiful of 
women; it was the mad love which made any 
sacrifice easy, any connection endurable, which 
promised to keep me in your presence; it was 





myself to listen and tacitly approve my father’s 
wishes regarding Mademoiselle De Gouvion. 
Remember, I am dependant on the marquis, 
who gives me only a choice between retirement 
to his estate at Liege, or this marriage. The 
one banishes me from your feet, the other gives 
me freedom, for it ensures wealth and liberty 
of action.” : 

The queen bent her eyes to the floor, and 
seemed to reflect. The indignant blood, that 
fired her cheek for a moment, faded gradually 
away; and when she lifted her eyes—those large, 
blueish-grey eyes that changed so eloquently 
with every feeling—the anger had disappeared. 

“You desired this meeting, perhaps, that I 
might be informed of this projected alliance?” 

“No,” said the young man, with deep feeling, 
“T had not the audacity to speak. It is an in- 
expressible relief, that the task is spared me. 
Oh! madam, if you knew how deeply I love you, 
how this insane passion has swept away all 
the ephemeral fancies of my youth, you would 
hardly condemn the madness which seizes on 
any hope that promises to keep me at your feet.” 

“‘Then you have wooed Clemence De Gouvion 
without loving her?” 

“*T love only you, my queen. You, of all the 
earth!” 

Maria Antoinette smiled, and lifting her small 
white hands, wove the fingers softly together, 
falling into a pretty habit of thought, that was 
so full of art, that it seemed only the natural 
grace of a young girl. 

‘*De Maury,” she said, at length, ‘*how long 
is it since you learned to flatter the queen with 
words like these? The novelty of a boyish fancy 
should have lost its bloom before this, especially 
where an idle fancy has met with but cold en- 
couragement.” 

* Alas! lady, you need not remind me of that. 
From the first day when I saw you, a fair young 
girl, fresh from your mother’s arms, pining 
under the indifference of a man who never yet 
has known how to value the treasure bestowed 
upon him; from that hour I have loved—nay, 
worshipped you, as man never worshipped 
woman.” 

The color rose into Maria Antoinette’s face, 
and her eyes filled with tears. She arose from 
her seat and stood upright, leaning one hand on 
a small marble table, veined with rosy streaks, 
that occupied a place beneath the lamp. 

“And with so little encouragement—nay, 
against everything, has this fancy, remember I 
believe it nothing more, kept its place in your 
heart?” 
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** Lady, I would perish—nay! more than that, 
I would live without you forever could the sac- 
rifice give you an hour’s happiness, and assure 
me that my great sacrifice had won that hour 
out of your life!” 

The tears, that had stood in Maria Antoinette’s 
eyes, began to tremble, and dropped one by one } 
on her cheek. She reached forth her hand, 
which quivered as he received it in his. 

**T believe this—to all others you are light of 
speech, graceful, careless. It is only true feel- 
ing that so transfigures a man. If I have been 
capricious hitherto, that is over now. - Such 
feelings are too deep and sacred for trifling.” 

“Oh! madam!” 

‘One moment. Understand me quite. The 
Queen of France can never accept love. But 
devotion, such as warm hearts feel for a woman, 
when she is endowed with sovereignty, that you 
can give, and I honorably receive. Remember, 
De Maury, when you speak to me again, that I 
am the wife of Louis the Sixteenth, the mother 
of his children, the first lady of France.” 

‘*But had you not been so—had fate placed 
you a little lower,” pleaded the young man, re- 
taining the hand which she made a faint effort ; 
to withdraw from his clasp. 


‘It is useless, always, to ask what might have 


been. Even now I scarcely know what I am. 
A little while ago, De Maury, I could not have 
talked with you on this forbidden subject so 
earnestly. As heretofore, I might have half 
encouraged, half evaded a passion, which failed 
to impress me with its entire sincerity. But 
now I am ill at ease, and desire friends, not 
adorers. There is, at all times, a presentiment 
of evil in my heart—the wild struggle of a bird 
to find shelter before a storm—I am weary of 
excitements. All this tumult of pleasure op. 
presses me. Do not speak of love, De Maury; 
but oh! be a friend to a reckless, but true- 
hearted woman, who wishes to act rightly, but 
cannot always see how.” 

“T will be anything—your friend, your slave!” 
said the young man, passionately. ‘Point out 
any sacrifice, or exertion, and see if I fail in the 
proof.” 

“The first and most difficult—be a friend to 
the king.” 

“That is difficult! you try me promptly and 
to the utmost,” said the young man, dropping 
her hand, but resuming it the next instant with 





& firmer grasp. ‘For once, lady, you have been $ 
sincere and earnest with me. I, in turn, will be : 


submissive and faithful.” 


“More,” said the queen, gently, and with that } 


graceful air of persuasion that rendered her! 


irresistable beyond all women of her time. ‘TI 
must have all the dross burned out of this pas- 
sion; it must be friendship, on!y friendship; and 
that, when once rendered unselfish, may endure 
forever. It is but right that I should set the 
example. If, at any time, feelings deeper than 
becomes a wife and queen have been excited in 
this heart by your homage, I have resolutely 
smothered them from the moment they became 
known to me—more, I have learned to wish the 
homage, which might have been too precious, 
transferred to another. Be my friend, De Maury. 
That is honorably allowed to us, but as for love 
that belongs to Clemence De Gouvion!” 

De Maury made a quick gesture of dissent. 
But the queen went on, only answering this in- 
terruption with an impatient movement of the 
head, slight but very expressive. 

“She loves you devotedly—this fair girl. I 
have seen it in a thousand ways. She has 
wealth, and in her native province the name has 
great power with the people, a power worthless 
in the feeble hands of a girl, but of moment 
when wielded by a judicious, manly will. Marry 
this young lady, and you bring strength to the 
king; and win from Maria Antoinette a grati- 
tude that shall prove more lasting and more 
true than the love, which would have perished 
without yielding a single unembittered joy.” 

De Maury seemed deeply touched. The color 
came and went over his forehead; and his eyes 
dwelt upon the queen with a look of mournful 
admiration. For the first time, in his life, he 
saw that singular woman in her true character. 
Earnest, sincere, and full of mental energy, the 
caprice of her sex was flung aside. He felt 
truly that the friendship of this woman was 
worth a thousand fold the love he had so eagerly 
sought from the coquettish creature which she 
had hitherto appeared to him. How inestimable 
then must her gratitude prove! 

‘My queen,” he said, with a tremor of deep 


‘ feeling in his voice, ‘‘you shame the impulses 


with which I entered your presence. In grant- 
ing my own wishes you humble me to the earth— 
I was ready to form any ties that promised to 
keep me near your presence—to endure any 
thing rather than banishment, In resolving to 
follow my father’s commands you alone filled 
my thoughts. Now my very wishes are your 
slaves. You reject me as a lover, and I almost 
rejoice at it. You claim instead friendship, and 
that tie seems now the dearest on earth. Dis- 
pose of me as you will, in life, or death—you 
wil! find me loyal to the end.” 

Maria Antoinette smiled, and a look of the 
sweetest gratitude stole over her face. 
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sigh that was too faint for his perception, ‘and ; 
she—oh! you will learn to love Clemence De } 
Gouvion, she is all tenderness and truth.” ; 

**She is the person you have selected for my 
wife, and that is enough,” answered the young 
man, with a gentle wave of the hand. ‘As for 
love, you have this night crushed the first and 
last passion that I ever have felt, or ever can 
feel. Maddened by your coldness, I have sought 
to allay the cravings of my heart by other fan- 
cies, and have been too successful in awaking 
the love, which, in a brief time, became repul- 
sive as the dead flowers after a festival. I have 
many regrets, madam, and some memories which 
must sadden all my future life; but wild, pas- 
sionate, reckless as he may have been, the man 
whom Maria Antoinette receives as her friend, § 
never has known and never can know love for 
any other woman!” 

The queen brushed a white hand across her 
eyes, and as it fell downward again, tear-drops 
trembled on it, brighter than the diamonds that 
glowed there. 

* Adieu!” she said, extending the tear-stained 
hand, with an exquisite grace, which half in- 
vited him to press his lips uponit. ‘‘ Henceforth 
we understand each other.” 

**We do,” he answered, in a low, hoarse whis- 
per, looking wistfully at the little hand in his, 
but dropping it at last with a deep sigh, ‘‘we 
do, indeed.” 

‘*Now leave me, De Maury. This interview 
has taxed my strength to the utmost. I must 
rest awhile before I put on the gay mask which 
befits the scene outside. To-morrow we meet 
again. After that your engagement to Mademoi- 
selle De Gouvion will be openly proclaimed.” 

“As you will!” said the young man, sadly, 
‘fas you will,” and De Maury hurried from the 
pavilion, that she might not know how deeply 
he was moved. 

When she was alone, Maria Antoinette threw 
herself upon the pile of cushions, buried her face 
in the curve of her arm, and burst into a wild 
passion of tears. Her whole form shook and 
quivered under the force of this emotion, till the 
lamp-light seemed to ripple over her garments, 
and the tiara of brilliants scintillated like frag- 
ments of a rainbow among her tresses. She had 
just risen from her recumbent position, and was 
wiping the tears from her eyes with both hands, 
just as a child might have done, when the dra- 
pery was swept back from one of the windows, 
and Therese Merincourt advanced from under 
its crimson shadows. The queen drew herself 


va 


“You will be very happy,” she said, with a ; there was in the black, eyes and in the audacious 


self possession of the girl, a pride and energy 
equal to her own. Thus, for half a minute, 
these two women, this queen of the court and 
this queen of the people, remained, breathless 
and still as death, looking at each other. 
Therese was the first to speak. 

‘*So, madam, you love this man also!” 

The queen arose slowly-to her feet. The 
haughty grace of a thousand kings broke forth 
in her gesture, as she said, ‘* Young woman, you 
have intruded on the Queen of France.” 

‘‘Madam,” was the equally haughty reply, 
‘*you have intruded on the rights of a human 
soul.” 

The fire that struck from those black eyes, 
the passion that swayed each movement of her 
person, was so imperial, that Maria Antoinette, 
though born to command, regarded the strange 
girl with momentary awe. 

‘What is the meaning of this intrusion, young 
woman?” she said at last. ‘‘How came the 
guards to admit you into the grounds? But 
that I fear to bring a heavier punishment than 
your sex and youth can endure, they should be 
summoned to drive you forth!” 

‘But that you fear to bring punishment on 
me heavier than I can endure,’ answered The- 
rese, with a touch of feeling in her voice. 
‘*Madam, do you know how much a young crea- 
ture like me can endure? You are the Queen 
of France, and have great power, but it has 
been already exhausted here. That which I 
have suffered is so much worse than death, 
which is the most cruel of your sovereign pre- 
rogatives, that severity would be merciful to me 
now. Whenia blow strikes the centre of life, all 
others fall away harmless. Lady, do not despise 
me, for this moment I am more powerful than 
you. Many hopes are yours, and many fears 
too, the fears more certain than the hopes. I 
hope nothing, fear nothing, yet this once will I 
struggle.” 

‘Poor girl! This must be insanity. Yet it 
is so like reason that it chills me,’ said the 
queen, on whom the air and words of Therese 
had made a painful impression. 

‘“‘No, I am not insane, unless to seek justice 
at court is a proof,” answered Therese to these 
words, which the queen had uttered in soliloquy, 
for she really believed the young girl mad. “eI, 
am not insane, a few moments since perhaps it: 
was so, for what else froze ne into marble while 
he laid that false heart bare at your feet?” 

‘He? Of whom do you speak?” 


“Of Alfred, the Count De Maury, who left the 








upright, haughtily regarding the intruder; but 


Queen of France a moment since.” 
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‘*You were here then?” 

‘*I was here, concealed behind that drapery 
yonder.” 

‘Por what purpose?” 

‘*T heard him make the rendezvous, suspected } 
that you were the queen, and determined to ap- ; 
peal against him here, and in your presence.” 

** Appeal against him, girl? What wrong can 
you have sustained from Count Alfred De 
Maury ” 

‘The greatest wrong. He has lured the soul 
from my bosom with a falsehood, and trampled 
it beneath his feet.” 

‘How, girl? Remember, you speak of a noble 
of France—you, a woman of the people.” 

‘*Hush! madam, there is a sovereignty in the 
people of France, which you must not revile.” 

Meria Antoinette looked toward the door, as 
if she intended to call assistance; but Therese 
stood before her, and she shrank back, turning 
very pale, for the girl’s voice had a power of 
prophecy that thrilled her to the soul. 

“You speak of Count Alfred,” said the queen 
at length, ‘‘and of wrongs to be redressed. I 





g 


cannot understand a charge so vague.” 3 
‘‘Madam, Count Alfred was my promised hus- ; 
band. More than that he has been my fate—yet } 


you plead with him to marry another—a woman 
whom he does not love, who has not the strength 
to love him.” 

“The Count Alfred can love no one more 
than-——”’ 

“Hush, lady, hush. Do not repeat his pro- 
testations, do not believe them, for I tell you 
they are false, he has loved others—he did love 
me, me, ® woman of the people.” 

The queen drew back, and for one instant a 
scornful smile curved her lip; but more con- 
firmed than ever in the insanity of the creature 
before her, she checked the haughty impulse, 
and spoke with a feeling of compassion, more in 
accordance with her loveliness. 

*¢ And where did this engagement take place?” 
she inquired, willing to humor the fantasy of 
what she believed to be a confirmed lunatic. 

‘*At my father’s house, on the Outhe, a mile 
or two out of Liege.” 

The prompt answer surprised the queen. 

**And did your father consent to it?” 

‘¢No, madam, my father is a proud man in his} 
way, and would have refused his daughter to a 
patrician of the court; for to the whole class he 
is an enemy.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Aye, indeed. Had the Count Alfred been a 
king, so much the more would my father have 
refused him!” } 





‘¢And the marquis, how did he take the mat- 
ter?” 

**He sneered at it pleasantly. With him it 
was too absurd for anger. The happiness of a 
plebeian had no significance to him.” 

‘‘And did Count Alfred ask his father’s con- 
sent to this strange union?” 

‘No, madam, he did not—but I did—not con- 
sent, but justice.” 

“And with what success?” 

‘*He offered me money.” 

There was a sting and bitterness in the utter- 
ance of these few words, that made the queen 
start; but she muttered, as if to herself, 

‘*What else could a noble of France do?” 

‘*Much!” said Therese, in a hoarse whisper, 
overhearing her, ‘‘much. He can atone for the 
insult with his blood.” 

Maria Antoinette looked steadily into the 
glowing eyes bent upon her. ‘This is not 
madness, but hate,’’ she said to herself, glancing 
around for some means of escape. 

“The Marquis De Maury repulsed me with an 
insult—his son with a sneer. I fied from it all 
and came to Paris, thinking perhaps to find 
some mercy from my own sex. As one woman, 
wronged and suffering, may appeal to another 
in the plenitude of her beauty and power, I 
bring my case to Maria Antoinette of France, 
and ask her, on my knees, not to fling me into 
the horrid dreams that have driven me from the 
shelter of my father’s roof. See, lady, have pity 
on me, have pity on yourself; for I say most 
solemnly that your fate and mine are more 
closely linked together than any mortal has yet 
dreamed of.” 

The queen shuddered and grew pale to the lips. 

‘“*See,” continued the Liegoise, with terrible 
earnestness, ‘‘I am a woman like yourself. My 
heart is swelling, like yours, with deep, human 
feeling. Now, every throb is a pang, for I know 
of a certainty that he has ceased to love me, and 
has given his soul to you. I know this, and yet 
grovel at your feet, asking but the husks of the 
golden fruit that was once all mine. Take his 
love, it is yours, and I do not wonder, for God 
help me! you are very beautiful. Keep his love 
then, call it friendship, anything that may con- 
tent a dainty conscience, but do not ask him to 
wed another.” 

«But this lady is of his own class, and she 
loves him.” 

“Loves him. Away with the word, madam— 
@ thousand such natures could not give him one 
tithe of the worship, that even now outlives all 
my wrongs, and struggles with the hate that lies 
festering here.’” 
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*‘Did the Count Alfred seek this love? True, » 
there is enough of wild beauty in your face to 
justify any sacrifice of pride; but——” 

“Did he seek my love, madam? Do not fancy 
that the unblushing effrontery, which distin- 
guishes the ladies of a court, has yet reached 
the people? Had Count Alfred been a king, he 
must have wooed the heart of Therese Merin- 
court, or it had never been his.” 

‘*But you ask impossibilities of me. I have 
no power over the affections of Count Alfred, or; 
his actions,” said the queen, beginning to grow 
impatient of the interview. 

“T ask nothing from his affections. Mine have 
been too ruthlessly trampled on for that. But I 
appeal, and to you, Queen of France, for that 
justice, which is my right. I ask Count Alfred 
De Maury to redeem his pledge, and make The- 
rese Merincourt his wife—I ask nothing but his 
name to carry back to my father. At the altar, 
lady, I will give him up forever. Let him re- 
main at court, the slave of his own pride, a serf 
at the foot of royalty. I ask but to redeem an 
honest name—I ask only to be saved from a 
future of revenge and death, that will overwhelm 
us all in one common ruin. I ask——” 


‘Revenge and death!” repeated the queen, 


turning white, either with fear or anger. ‘Is 
this a threat, mademoiselle?” 

“A threat?” cried Therese, uplifting her 
clasped hands, and wringing them passionately, 
as she spoke. ‘‘A threat? No! no! I plead, I 
implore; but do not threaten. Save me—save 
yourself—save him from the terrible doom which 
awaits us. Look on me. I am passionate, wild, 
mad, if you please; a creature of the people, but 
Tam human still. This heart is capable of great 
joy and terrible suffering. It has known both. ; 
I am proud, too, for in our way we of the masses 
can be haughty as queens. This noble has tor- 





tured and degraded me. To hide it, I fled from 
under my father’s roof, an outcast, forced upon 
a destiny that I abhor. Look upon me, lady. 
I am young, full of life, beautiful. I think it 
must be so, or he had never sought my poor 
home. At this moment, you can save me from 
a life of turmoil, and give back to an old man 
the daughter he has lost. Count Alfred does 
not love me. But you have double power over 
him. It is but a word from those lips, and the 
shame spot is swept from my forehead—I will 
return quietly to my home, broken-hearted it 
may be; but not writhing under this brand of 
shame. Lady, I implore you, speak the word 
that I may bless you forever!” 

The queen bent her gaze to the floor. There 
was a severe struggle going on, between the 
womanly sympathy aroused by the eloquence 
of Therese, and the imperial pride of caste that 
was a part of her nature. The Liegoise stood, 
pale, and trembling, with her eyes full of pas- 
sionate pleading bent upon her face. At last 
Maria Antoinette lifted her head, and the . 
wretched girl saw that there was nothing for 
her to hope. 

“T pity you from my soul,” said the queen, 
“heaven knows how gladly I would help you, 
were it in my power, but this thing is impos- 
sible!” 

Therese started forward, her hands clasped, 
her face pale with despair. But the queen re- 
pulsed her with gentle firmness. 

“It is impossible. Spare me the pain of 
entreaties that can avail nothing. Stand aside 
and let me pass. The interview is ended.” 

Therese Merincourt drew back, white and 
rigid as marble: and like marble she stood long 
after the queen’s footsteps had died in the dis- 
tance. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Lerrer rrom A Frexcn Giru.—Monsievur Pz- 
TtErson—I am a French girl, not pretty, but very 
lively, very dark, very good-natured except when 
people annoy me. “Ah! mam’selle,” said an old 
gentleman, this morning, “why don’t you put your 
thoughts on paper?” 

“Provided you'll be my dictionary,” I answered. 

“With my heart, mam’selle,” he replied, bowing 
very low. 

“No, with your head, because it’s a very good 
size; and dictionaries to wear well must be bound in 
calf.” 

I don’t know how to account for it, but the old 
gentleman hasn’t spoken to me since, and we meet 
every day. I cried my eyes out and in again to 
think I should have made him an enemy, but it did 
no good, Alas! I am the child of misfortune. Think! 
two years ago we had an elegant house, mamma, 
papa and I in dear Paris. When I speak of house, 
* I mean, of course, the beletage, a whole suite; the 
paper was blue and crimson and gilt, and the furni- 
ture red velvet. Oh! such spacious rooms! such ele- 
gant mirrors! and papa had a grand library too. My 
bonne, the good creature! I left her in Paris sobbing 
herself to death for me. I see her now; her grey 
cloak and short dress. I did love her dearly; con- 
sider, she was with me from the time of my birth. 
We all sobbed when she opened her arms to let me 
go, and for myself, I wept an ocean of tears. 

This was why we left. 

Papa is a litterateur; he published a letter—very 
brusque, they said; I don’t believe it, for papa is a 
gentleman, but I think it was something about the 
government—perhaps against it—and that nasty 
emperor sent officers after him; but some friends told 
us, and we left Paris, sans ceremonie. That odious 
Louis Napoleon! oh, so ugly, you can’t think. With 
@ nose just like a radish, and a mouth as big as the 
Seine. The wicked, wicked fellow! he wears his ugly 
soul outside. Such a passage as I had, and how I 
did miss my bonne. Dear mamma, pale as a white 
water lily laid so helpless, and all I could do was 


state-room and look at her once in awhile. The 
horrid waves came every few moments peeping into 
the window, and striking it with their great leaden 
hands as if they were angry because they couldn’t 
get in. Papa was sick, too, but very brave. He 
kept it to himself and waited upon us all the time— 
mostly on mamma. 

We landed in New York; I saw nothing for my 
tears; it didn’t look at all like Paris, after we had 
driven some ways, but the day was gloomy... I was 
cold, and mamma shivered; they called it an East 
wind. oy we lived in a hotel—not the beletage, 





just to lean out of my narrow bed perched up in the } papa says I have genius, of a certain sort. Ab! 





TABLE. 


but in the third story, and only three little rooms. I 
tried to bear up for mamma's sake. I overheard papa 
say that his money would last a year perhaps; every 
thing, you see, had been forfeited by that odious 
Louis Napoleon, and I understood that papa must 
work very hard now to live in tolerable style. He 
wrote before only for pleasure, now he must write 
for money. Fortunately he was an English scholar, 
very perfect, (we all studied English) and so learned. 
His lips trembled when he talked of his library once, 
then he forbade us to speak of it, of anything about 
Paris. 

Well, a year went, and we must move from the 
hotel; it cost too much. Papa’s brow was growing 
very pale; the blue veins stretched across; and his 
hair, so beautiful and silky, already I had pulled 
from it some silver threads that curled over his tem- 
ples; and mamma looked more like a white lily than 
ever. The publishers did not pay very well—one of 
them did, but he failed, and so papa’s beautiful belle- 
lettres brought us no compensation. Our boarding- 
house was fashionable, our rooms comme il faut—but 
think! only bed-chambers after all. Still, nobody 
suspected that we were very poor; we wore good 
gloves, neat gaiters, and as to the dresses, we made 
them over, I became almost proud when very fash- 
ionable demoiselles envied us the “beautiful taste,” 
so they were pleased to say, of mamma’s toilet and 
my own. They threw away their old clothes, we 
made new ones of ours. But sane doute I shall tire 
your patience; we are not even in that fine boarding- 
house to-day. Alas! we live wretchedly. Not with 
each, other, but mamma has a cough, and papa’s fore- 
head begins to look care-worn, and we get no hope 
from Paris. Ah! why will not that cruel Louis Na- 
poleon die? 

When the old gentleman said, “Why don’t you 
put your thoughts on paper?” I trembled with emo- 
tion, though I jested with him. I am sixteen, and 
a burden to my parents. I must do something. 
Mamma and I have both tried embroidery; it is 
very dull work, and nobody will buy such fine col- 
lars. I have many little sketches—I can write— 


Monsieur Peterson, will you accept my little contri- 
butions? I saw you once—you did not know it, but 
you looked so kind! so gentle! At least I know you 
will feel sorry if you cannot, and tell me so. I will 
try and not use many French words, but ah! my be- 
loved language! it is so sweet to write it—you cannot 
tell! My style may seem strange, but I have not so 
much experience as I may. Do as you please about 
this letter—you may publish it if it is anything 
worth. If you do, I shall be wild with joy, for my 
father will lose his care-worn look for a little while, 
and my mother will hold me to her heart and bless 
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me. Not of course on account of this poor letter, for 
probably they will never see it—at least for a long 
time, till I am famous, as I mean to be, but because 
I shall try so hard, so long, and so secretly to help 
them. I have a little sketch in preparation that if 
encouraged I shall send.. It is about a beautiful 
French girl whom I knew in Paris. 
Adieu, 


LuciLir. 


“Tr’s Onty A Tririe.”—What a common phrase. 
Yet there are no such things as trifles. A father 
comes home at night, worn out by a day’s labor, and 
irritable in consequence; his children, unintention- 
ally, annoy him, and he speaks angrily to them. The 
tears come into the little ones eyes and their lips 
quiver as they turn away; but he dismisses his re- 
morse, saying to himself, “It is only a trifle.” Alas! 
many a child has been alienated from a parent— 
many a father has lost his influence over his off- 
spring—by trifies like these. Or a husband, peevish 
with his wife, little by little wears cut her affection. 
Or a wife, selfishly thinking of her own cares only, 
and making no allowance for the irritability of a 
husband, tired and jaded by a day’s exhausting toil, 
answers sharply at the first impatient word, and so 
either drives him to the tavern or causes a matrimo- 
nial quarrel. Or friends, in moments of spleen, listen 
to malicious tale-bearers, and think each other false. 
Or jeaious lovers, offended by “trifles light as air,” 
break off their engagements in a pet. In truth, it is 


oftener small things that breed dissension than great. 
In a matter of affection there is no such thing as a 
trifle. 


Tue Last Worp is the most dangerous of infernal 
machines. Husband and wife should no more strive 
to get it than they would struggle for the possession 
of a lighted bomb-shell. Married people should study 
each other’s weak points, as skaters look after the 
weak parts of the ice, in order to keep off them. 
Ladies who marry for love should remember, that 
the union of angels with women has been forbidden } 
since the flood. The wife is the sun of the social $ 
system. Unless she attracts, there is nothing to} 
keep heavy bodies, like husbands, from flying off } 
into space. The wife who would properly discharge ; 
her duties must never have a soul “above buttons.” 
Don’t trust too much to good temper when you get 
into an argument. Sugar is the substance most uni- 
versally diffused through all natural products! Let } 
married people take the hint from this provision of $ 
nature, 





Cuance or Numser.—It will be seen, from our? 
cover, that the number of our office is now 306 Ches- § 
nut street, instead of 102. The city government has $ 
directed the houses and stores of Philadelphia to be 
re-numbered, according to a new plan, and hence the 
change. We are still at the same place as before, 


therefore; where we should be happy to see all our 
friends, ‘ 





A Woman’s Opinton.—Says the Gowanda (N. Y.) 
Phoenix :—“ Peterson’s July number was on our 
table, but Julie has taken it off, and she says it is 
‘better than any other Magazine that is published.’ 
So there you have an opinion, Messrs. Publishers, 
and had you seen the air of decision, the tone, and 
the snap of her black eye as she said it, you would 
have est d it ‘decidedly’ a compliment of some 
little weight in your favor.” And we do. 





Hrawatna’s Wooinc.—Is a beautiful picture for 
Grecian Painting, size of plate 14 by 18. The pub- 
lishers, Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Salem, Massachu- 
setts, will send it, post-paid, on receipt of its price, 
$1,50, together with directions for painting it in this 
style, colors used and how to mix. 

Re-printinG.—We are constantly re-printing back 
numbers, for subscribers continue to pour in, and 
nearly all wish the whole of “La Belle Liegoise” and 
“Love’s Labor Won.” 


Ture Sez-Saw.—We have a capital illustration, 
this month, full of quiet humor. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Heiress of Greenhurst. By Mrs, Ann 8. 
Stephens, 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: E. Stephens.— 
We always think the last novel of our co-editor the 
best, which is the highest proof, as was said lately 
of Dickens, that we can give of her genius. Never- 
theless, as “The Heiress of Greenhurst” is written 
in the autobiographical form, which affords a better 
play to the delineation of high passion than any 
other style, as the story alternates between the ro- 
mantic hills of Granada and the rural districts of 
England, and as there is more humor in the book 
than there is generally in her writings, we believe 
we shall always remain of the opinion that it is the 
best of the novels Mrs. Stephens has yet published. 
She will probably excel it hereafter; indeed there are 
bits of “La Belle Liegoise” which do excel it; but 
it certainly is superior to “Fashion and Famine,” 
itself one of the most popular American fictions ever 
printed. We really cannot praise, too highly, the 
faithfulness and force with which the characters are 
delineated, the absorbing interest of the plot, the ex- 
quisite descriptions of natural scenery, or the tragic 
power with which some of the incidents are narrated. 
The murder of the heroine’s mother, who, innocent 
of any real crime, is stoned to death by her gipsey 
tribe, on the hills near Granada, is described with 
a force, yet delicacy, which no other of our female 
writers has equalled. It would be unfair, however, 
for us to anticipate the interest of those who have 
not read the book, by any further allusion to its con- 
tents. We will add that the volume is handsomely 
printed; that it is one of the cheapest books of the 
season; and that we hear it is selling, as it deserves, 
by tens of thousands. 
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' Explorations and Adventures in Honduras. Com- 

prising Sketches of Travel in the Gold Regions of 
Olancho, and a Review of the History and General 
Resources of Central America. With Maps and 
numerous Illustrations, By William V. Wells. 1 
vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—This is a work of great value, espe- 
cially at the present time, when so much interest 
exists as to Central America, a region destined to 
become the highway for half the commerce of the 
world, if not to be entirely re-peopled by the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Mr. Wells seems to be an honest, capa- 
ble and accurate observer. He has not merely hur- 
ried through the country for the sake of writing a 
book, but has lived in it for months, has traversed 
it in many directions, and has sought to glean all 
the facts he could respecting it, social, political, 
industrial, geographical, and otherwise. To us it 
has been the most satisfactory work which has yet 
appeared on the subject. The illustrations are 
numerous, and are artistically executed. The maps 
have every appearance of being accurate. 


Sisters of Charity, Catholic and Protestant, And 
the Communion of Labor. By Mre. Jameson. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—We wish we 
had more space to devote to this book. It is worthy, 
indeed, of a separate article, and perhaps, some day 
soon, we may be able to give it one. The great idea 
of the work is that modern society needs women, 


properly trained, to act as “ministering angels,” in 
all offices connected with the sick, the indigent, the 
fallen and the ignorant. Fortunately, it is only 
necessary to state the problem, in this way, to secure 
for it the assent of every intelligent, right-minded 


person. There is no social need, in fact, so impera- 
tive. A large demand for this little treatise would 
speak well for the moral culture and noble aspira- 
tions of our fair countrywomen. 


Nothing New. By the author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 1 vol. 8 vo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A collection 
of stories, which, having appeared before, in a more 
fugitive shape, are here aptly named. To most 
American readers, however, the tales will be new. 
The best of the series, we think, is “Lord Erlis- 
toun,” which we would recommend as a model in its 
way. Like all Miss Muloch’s fictions, it is full of 
noble truths, and holds up a lofty ideal, which is a 
perpetual incentive to the reader to strive after a 
higher and better life. Published in cheap style, 
paper covers, at fifty cents. 

The Student’s Gibbon, By W. Smith, L.L. D. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This 
is an admirable abridgment of the “ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.” As far as possible, Dr. Smith 


has retained Gibbon’s own words, securing the con- } 
densation necessary to his plan, by treating briefly 
events of inferior importacne. Not the least valuable } 





Common Sense Applied to Religion ; or, The Bible 
and the People. By Catharine E. Beecher. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothere.—We have 
very little faith in metaphysical books of this class. 
The Bible is its own best expounder. Those who 
read the Sacred volume, in a humble, reverent spirit, 
need no argument to convince them of its divine 
origin; and those who will not read it, or will not 
read it in such a spirit, are hopelessly beyond argu- 
ment. The work is characterized, however, by a 
deeply religious feeling, as well as by the ability 
which marks everything written by Miss Beecher. 


School Days at Rugby. By an Old Boy. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—A book of a 
thousand. We should call it a perfect daguerreotype 
of a school boy’s life, but that it is better than a 
daguerreotype, for it is full of color. Not the least 
merit of the volume is its hearty, honest spirit. The 
writer is above all narrow conventionalism, hates a 
sham, and is full of sympathy with man as man. The 
work is dedicated to Mrs. Arnold, the widow of the 
lamented Dr. Arnold, of whom it speaks, throughout, 
in terms the most exalted and just. 


The Diary of an Ennuyee. By Mrs. Jameson. 1 
vol., 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fielde.—Another 
of the beautiful, blue and gold volumes, which Tick- 
nor & Fields have inaugurated, and which are fast 
winning a place on every lady’s centre-table. This 
“Diary,” like the “Characteristics of Women,” has 
long been a standard work, and is even preferred, by 
some persons, to the “Characteristics.” A capitally 
executed engraving of Beatrice Cenci, after Guido’s 
famous picture, embellishes the volume. 


Tent Life in the Holy Land. By William C. 
Prime. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Bro- 
there.—From the same pen as “Boat Life in Egypt 
and Nubia,” and characterized accordingly by sterl- 
ing ability. Mr. Prime controverts many of Dr. 
Robinson’s positions, in reference to localities in 
Palestine; and his work is valuable for this, and not 
only for its sketches of customs, scenery and personal 
adventure. The volume is handsomely printed, and 
is embellished with spirited wood-cuts, 


Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia. By William C. 
Prime. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—In knowledge of 
Egyptian history and antiquities, Mr. Prime sur- 
passes former American travellers, so that this work 
excels, not only as a picture of modern life in Egypt 
and Nubia, but as a reliable authority on the monu- 
ments and hieroglyphics of those countries. The 
volume is handsomely printed and bound. 


The Satires of Juvenal and Persius. With English 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, from the best Com- 
mentatore. By Charles Anthon, L,L. D. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The name of 
the editor of these satires is a sufficient guarantee of 


part of this edition are the illustrations, representing 3 the merit of this book, which is neatly printed and 


ancient Roman temples, coins, statues, &c. &c. 


bound handsomely in sheep. 
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Dombey & Son, Illustrated Edition. By Charles 
Dickens, 2 vols., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
Another novel of the unequalled illustrated duode- 
cimo edition of Dickens, which the author himself 
considers the handsomest ever issued on either side 
of the Atlantic. The whole series is now rapidly 
drawing to aclose. The undertaking has been one of 


. 
The Orations of Demosthenes. Translated, with 
Notes, de. By Charles R. Kennedy. 2 vols., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Two more volumes 
of that very excellent series, “Harper’s Classical 
Library.” ‘The oration on the Crown, which is capi- 
tally translated, alone eatitles the work to a place in 
the library. 


the most expensive ever undertaken in this country, 
and we are glad to hear that the publisher is being 
nobly reimbursed, by the large and increasing de- 
mand. In fact, no family should be without this 
edition, for Dickens is one of those standard novel- 
ists, who will be read while the language lasts, and 
whose novels ought, therefore, to be heir-looms. 

Appleton’s Illustrated Hand-Book of American 
Travel. A full and reliable Guide by Railway, 
Steamboat and Stage, in the United States and British 
Provinces. By T. Addison Richards. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is something 
more than an ordinary traveller’s guide. It is, in 
fact, more like one of Murray’s Hand-Books. There 
are descriptions of noted places, notices of historical 
localities, advice as to good hotels, &c., &c. The 
maps are numerous and accurate. Engravings of 
famous scenes and places beautify the book. The 
book is bound with pliable cloth sides, so as to be 
convenient for the traveller. 

Random Sketches and Notes of European Travel in 
1856. By Rev. J. C. Edwards, A. M. 1 vol., 12 mo. 





SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. 


Restorative Brots.—Put in an earthen pot, 
sufficiently large, four pounds of beef sliced, a good 
knuckle of veal, and a fowl half-roasted, add nearly 
three quarts of cold water, and set it at the side of 
the fire, to skim it gently; add salt, two carrots, a 
turnip, three leeks, and half a head of celery tied in 
a bundle, and a clove stuck in an onion, and let it 
boil slowly for five hours without ceasing; then take 
up the roots and trim them neatly; taste the broth, 
using but little salt to flavor the soup; skim, and 
add the roots to it, and serve; this is a healthy soup, 
and good in families where the nourishment of 
children is to be attended to. 


Cuicken Brotu For THE Lunes.—Is the same as 
the above; adding, when putting the fowl on, two 
spoonsful of pearl barley, and when passed through 
a sieve add two ounces of barley-sugar, when this is 
} dissolved, use it lukewarm and perfectly skimmed. 
$ Capons are prepared for broths and teas as chickens, 





New York: Harper & Brothers.—The subject of } but they have more nutrition, though equally resto- 
European travel is so hackneyed that only first-rate } rative, and are more proper for men than for women 
ability is competent to make a new book on the sub- 3 and children. Broth and tea of veal are also thus pre- 


ject interesting. Mr. Edwards, therefore, while he } \ pared, using one pound of lean veal from the fillet. 
has made a readable volume, has not produced one } 


of any mark. His “Random Sketches” are neither } 
an “Eothen,” nor a “ Howadji.” 


CuickeN Brotn.—Put a young fowl, cut up as 
usual, into a small well-tinned stewpan, with two 
: 3 spoonsful of rice, and two quarts of water; having 

The Fortunes of Glencore. By Charlee-Lever. 1} < skimmed it, add some coriander seed and two pinches 
vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A new } of poppy grains; boil it gently for two hours ; cover 
novel, by the author of “O'Malley,” is always sure } ‘it, and take the pan from the fire to infuse for a 
of readers. The present one is issued in double quarter of an hour, pass it through a silk sieve, and 
column, octavo style, price fifty cents; and is just } \ serve it lukewarm, two hours before, and the same 
the thing to take to the country or sea-shore, or on 3 space after dinner. It is good to soften the blood. 

s 


@ summer tour. : Arrownoot JetLy.—It is very necessary to be 
The Professor. By the author of “Jane Eyre.” 1 ’ careful not to get the counterfeit sort; if genuine, it 

vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothere.—This oi is very nourishing, especially for persons with weak 

is the novel which was written prior to “Jane Eyre,” bowels. Put into a saucepan half a pint of water, a 


and for which no publisher could be found at that } 3 glass of sherry, or spoonful of brandy, grated nut- 
time. Without being equal to either of the three, } } meg, and fine sugar; boil up once, then mix it by 


which were published during the author’s life-time, degrees into a dessert-spoonful of arrowroot, previ- 


it is yet p d of iderable merit, having pas- } ously rubbed smooth with two spoonfuls of cold 
sages, here and there, of great power. Everybody } water, 


will be curious to read it, or we mistake the public. Drivxs.—A soft and fine draught for those who 
The Romany Rye. A Sequel to “ Lavengro.” 


By } , are weak and have a cough may be made thus :— 

George Borrow. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & \ Beat a fresh-laid egg, and mix it with quarter pint 
Brothers.—The London Quarterly Review pronounces ; of new milk warmed, a large spoonful of rose-water, 
this the best description of English common life ever } and a little nutmeg. Do not warm it after the egg is 
penned, and adds that Borrow is one of the most idio- ; put in. Take it the first and last thing. Tamarinds, 
matic and graphic writers in the language. This is } currants, fresh or in jelly, or scalded currants or 
high praise; but does not exceed the truth. The } cranberries, make excellent drinks, with a little sugar 
volume is published in cheap style, price fifty cents. ! or not as may be agreeable. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Clean the Gilding of Glasses.—Take a small 
quantity of soft soap, about as much as you could 
put on a shilling, and mix it gradually with a pint 
of water that has been boiled, and allowed to get 
cold; put this mixture into a bottle, and shake them 
well together. Add two tablespoonfuls of hartshorn, 
and again shake the bottle well. The gilding must 
then be brushed over with a very soft camel’s-hair 
brush which has been dipped in this liquid. After 
the detergent has been on the gilt a minute or go, 
using a slight brushing to the dirtiest and most in- 
tricate portion of the work, it must be freely washed 
off with plenty of soft water, and then left to dry of 
its own accord, To dry it you would do well to 
place it in the draught or where the sun may shine 
on it. Next day it must be slightly rubbed with a 
new washleather, which will enhance its brilliancy. 

To Revive Black Lace.—Steep the lace in porter 
which has stood long enough to become slightly 
stale; rub it about in a basin until perfectly soaked, 
then press out the liquid by squeezing, carefully 
avoiding wringing, which would tear or fray the lace. 
After stretching it to its proper width, pin it out to 
dry. This will be found preferable to the use of gum 
water, for imparting to the lace the requisite degree 
of stiffening or dressing, and will make it appear as 
beautiful as when new. 

To Dye Kid Gloves, Brown, Yellow, or Tan Color, 
—Steep saffron in boiling soft water for twelve hours, 
then having sewed up the tops of the gloves, to pre- 
vent the dye from staining the insides, wet them over 
with a sponge dipped into the liquor. The quantity 
of saffron, as well as water depends on how much dye 
may be required, and their relative proportion on the 
depth of color wanted. A common teacup will con- 
tain sufficient quantity for a pair of gloves. 


Remedy for Low Spirits.—Take one teaspoonful } 


of spirits of lavender and ten drops spirits of harts- 
horn in half a wine-glassful of cold water. Or.— 


Take of i ha, i der, twent ins; Cas- 
_coyae-cneantey nod atten grag A nce naw } sufficiently soft, rub them through a sieve; and, 


tile soap, one drachm; extract of chamomile, one 


drachm. Mix, and divide into forty pills. Take $ 
anne pale rg menage ana hdl tty —e syrup to the pulp, set it on the fire, and stir the whole 


two, twice or thrice a-day. The above, Dr. Graham 

vouches to be an eminently useful tonic, which has 

proved effective in most cases of hypochondriasis. 
To Clean Silk.—Pare and slice thin three washed 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

Turkish Custardes.—Wash in several lukewarm 
waters one pound and a half of Carolina rice, and 
set it on with cold water to blanch; as soon as it 
boils strain it on a sieve, turn it afterward into a 
large stewpan, with three quarts of milk, one pound 
of butter, one pound of sugar, on which the rind of 
an orange or lemon has been rasped, and a grain of 
salt; put the pan over a moderate fire, that the rice 
may swell by degrees, but yet be kept whole; stir 
it a little, and add one pound of currants, washed 
and dried, adding twelve yolks of eggs, and some 
spoonsful of whipt cream, until ‘the preparation be- 
comes somewhat soft; if not, add a little more cream, 
after which, mix the twelve whites of eggs whipped 
with it; turn the whole into a crust already prepared, 
put it into a moderate oven, and give it two hours 
and a half baking: when ready to serve, brown it 
with a salamander, and serve immediately; it may 
be made without the currants. 


Stock from Fowls.—Roast two well-fed fowls, 
coloring them before a clear fire; put them in a 
stewpan with two quarts of water; skim it, and add 
a carrot, a turnip, a clove stuck in an onion, two 
leeks, half a head of celery, and a lettuce, the whole 
having been minced and sweated in clarified butter; 
add a little salt, and simmer it nearly three hours; 
skim off the fat carefully, and pass it through a silk 
sieve. Use this stock for soups, a sunte (healthy) as 
3 it is without beef, it is light and nourishing. A 
3 turkey may thus be used, giving it double the quan- 
3 tities of water and seasoning, and boiling it for five 
hours, 

; Pear Marmalade.—Take six pounds of small pears 
$ and four pounds of lump sugar. Put the pears into 
3 a saucepan, with a little water, and set it on the fire. 
$ When the pears are soft, take them out; pare, quar- 





; ter,and core them. As you do this, throw each piece 
; into cold water, in another saucepan; and when all 
? are done, set them on the fire. As soon as they are 


having in the meantime clarified the sugar, pour the 


‘ 
$ together until the marmalade is of the proper con- 
s 


$ sistence. Then take it off, and put it into pots; 


; when cold tie them down. 


‘ 


Irish potatoes. Pour on them a half pint of boiling} ot Cross Buns.—Rub four ounces of butter into 


water, and let it stand till cold. Strain the water, ; 


two pounds of flour, four ounces of sugar, and one 





and add an equal quantity of pure alcohol. Sponge } ounce and a half of spice, consisting of ground all- 
the silk on the right side, and when half, dry iron it } spice, cinnamon, and mace, mixed together; put a 
on the wrong side. The lightest colored silk may be § spoonful or two of cream into a cup of yeast, add as 


cleansed and brightened by this process; also, cloth, much milk as will make the above into a light paste, 
velvet, or crape. 3 and set it by the fire to rise. They will bake quickly 


Perfume of Jasmine.—Dip portions of cotton wool } 02 tins. When half done, press the form of a cross 
in pure, clear olive oil, lay them in a tall glass vessel 3 with a tin mould in the centre. 
alternately with layers of jasmine flowers. Inafew; Greengage Jam.—Rub ripe greengages through a 
days the cotton wool will have imbibed the perfume ; coarse hair sieve; put the pulp into a preserving-pan 
of the flowers; the wool must then be squeezed to } along with an equal weight of lump sugar, pounded 
discharge the superfiuous oil, when it will be found } and sifted. Boil the whole to a proper thickness, 
to retain a most agreeable scent. 


and put it into pots. 
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Indian Curry Soup.—Take three quarts of water, 
which may be added some beef stock, put half of it 
into a stewpan, with two small chickens, surrounded 
with slices of fat bacon, a bunch of parsley, two bay- 
leaves, four cloves, a pinch of mace, the same of 
cayenne pepper and allspice, pepper, thyme, and 
and basil ; “let them boil slowly three-quarters of an 
hour, then take up the chickens; skim the liquid, 
and strain it through a very fine sieve into a stewpan 
containing ten ounces of rice washed and blanched ; 
add a slight infusion of saffron to color it of a fine 
yellow; after boiling nearly an hour, pour the rice 
into the tureen containing the fowls cut in pieces; 
add the remaining liquid quite boiling, and serve. 
This soup should taste of the herbs and spices, and 
triflingly of the cayenne pepper. 





THE TOILET. 

Warre Teetu, Perfumed Breath and beautiful 
Complexion can be acquired by using the Balm of a 
Thousand Flowers. What lady or gentleman would 
remain under the curse of a disagreeable breath, 
when using the Balm of a Thousand Flowers as a 
dentifrice would not only render it sweet, but leave 
the teeth as white as alabaster? Many persons do 
not know their breath is bad, and the subject is so 
delicate that their friends will never mention it. 
Beware of counterfeits. Be sure each bottle is signed 
Fotridge & Co., N. Y. For sale by all druggists. 

“Woopianp Cream.”—A pomade for beautifying 
the hair. Highly perfumed, superior to any French 
article imported, and for half the price. For dressing 
ladies’ hair it has no equal, giving it a bright, glossy 
appearance. It causes gentlemen's hair to curl in the 
most natural manner. It removes dandruff, always 
giving the hair the appearance of being fresh sham- 
pooed. Price only fifty cents. None genuine unless 
signed Fetridge & Co. 





ART RECREATIONS. 

GreciaAN PAINTING, AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON 
Giass.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, Salem, Massachusetts, 
will furnish all materials and directions. He deals 
extensively in the artist’s material line, and will fill 
orders promptly. We annex his 

CIRCULAR. 

The subscriber will furnish for $3,00 a package 
of twelve mezzotint engravings, (suitable for prac- 
tice) and full printed instructions for Grecian paint- 
ing, and a new style originating with himself, and 
equal to the finest copper painting, called Antique 
Painting on Glass, with a bottle of preparation, re- 
ceipt for varnish, &c. The directions are so explicit 
as to enable any one to learn fully without a teacher. 
He also includes at above price, directions for Orien- 
tal Style and the beautiful art called Potichomanie. 

For $2,00 more, or $5,00, he will send with the 
above all paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., 
needed for these arts, (Grecian and Antique) and 
other oil painting. 


wees. 








For directions only, in the above arts, Grecian, 
Antique Painting, Oriental, Potichomanie, sent free, 
by mail, one dollar, they are so full and plain, that 
any one with no previous knowledge of drawing can 
be sure to acquire. 

He has also published a new picture for Grecian 
and Antique Painting, called “Les Orphelines.” The 
paper, printing and engraving are thoroughly fitted 
for it, and the effect and finish, when painted, are 
fine, and superior to canvass painting. Price with 
rules for painting it, colors, how to mix, &c., one 
dollar, sent free, by mail. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, Salem, Massachusetts. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Fig. 1.—A Warxinea Dress or Buack BArEGE.— 
The skirt has three deep flounces, each edged with a 
row of lace, and ornamented with three strips of 
black satin, woven in the material. The corsage is 
made with a basque and lace berthe. Bonnet of 
black lace trimmed on each side with violets. 

Fie. u.—A Fawn coLorep Sirk Dress, wirn 
THREE Sxirts.—The two upper ones are trimmed 
with deep fringe, with a richly ornamented heading. 
The corsage is made without a basque, but has a 
pointed berthe trimmed with fringe. Bonnet of grey 
straw, ornamented with black lace and bunches of 
pink roses. 

Fie. u1.—A Carriace Dress or Wuite GrENA- 
ping.—The skirt has three flounces, Each flounce 
is ornamented with chequered bands of satin and 
wreaths of grape-leaves. A fringe finishes the 
flounces. The corsage is made with a basque, and 
braces pointed at the back. These, as well as the 
double pagoda sleeves, correspond with the skirt. 
Bonnet of white crape, blonde and flowers. 

Fig. 1v.—TuHe Niagara.—We give this princi- 
pally for its new style of sleeve, which is exceed- 
ingly graceful. It is cut straight-ways of the stuff, 
and put in at the arm-hole plain. It is slit open to 
the top, and confined in three places by bows of rib- 
bon. Some of these sleeves which we have seen, are 
left unfastened by the bows of ribbon, and they hang 
very gracefully, and more off of the arm than in the 
pattern. . 

Fig. v.—Tae Sararoea, a dress of dark mallow 
silk ornamented with black fringes. Body high, and 
round at the waist. The front of the body is covered 
on each side by three drawn parts not very full, and 
separated only by the seam which forms the string- 
case. The outside parts of the drawings are wider 
than those in the middle, and are terminated by two 
narrow black fringes which fall like a very small 
jockey over the top of the sleeve. The two drawings 
in front are not at all full, and end at the shoulder 
seam. The drawing at the side is alone continued 
down the back asa brace. On the skirt, there is at 
each side an ornament composed of two drawings 
rather fuller than those on the body, and both sides 
are edged with a fringe. The sleeve is long, wide 
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HEAD-DRESSES. 


from top to bottom, and, from the arm-hole to the 
wristband which is tight, it is gathered in ribs about 
one and a half inches wide all the way. 

GeneRaAL Remarks.—Grenadines, organdios, and 
all the light summer tissues are at their height at 
present. We can scarcely say what the style is. 
Most ladies now have the good sense not to follow 
the fashions too rigorously, but modify the mode as 
suits their particular style or caprice. Thus we have 
flounces, double skirts, plain full skirts, and skirts 
ornamented at the sides. The same diversity of taste 
makes basques, round waists, berthes, “high necks” 
and “low necks,” all fashionable. For watering- 
places, some of the ribbon berthes are very appropri- 
ate and beautiful. A very pretty one is made of very 





wide pink ribbon. This ribbon is set off by a white 
blonde about four inches wide and a narrower black 
blonde above it. Behind, it resembles a fichu and 
reaches down to the waist, where there is a bow and 
long ends. In front, the ribbon is crossed as in the 
Louis XIII. fichus, and the ends also are long. A 
bow of pink ribbon with short ends is placed on the 
middle of the body. There were also some very 
pretty embroidered sleeves having mousquetzaire cuffs 
edged with Valenciennes; and also another model, 
of plain tulle with a wristband. A broad trimming, 
surrounded by a puffing with a head in which‘runs 
a pink ribbon, turns up on the arm. This trimming, 
which forms a cuff, is cut down the middle length- 
wise. In the opening a large bow of ribbon is placed. 
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Ovr Jury Nomser.—Our July number is pro- 
nounced, by the press, even better than usual. Says 
the Kanahwa (Va.) Valley Star:—“It is a splendid 
number. Every month we notice some improvement 
in this valuable monthly. For the price, it is the 
best Magazine in the country.” The Penfield (Ga.) 
Crusader says:—“It is on our table, with a most in- 
viting list of contributions. This is one of the most 
punctual, and among the best Magazines, of the 
kind, in the United States. Terms only two dollars 
a-year. Every lady can and should afford to pay 
that small amount for a Magazine so richly worth 
ten times the money.” The Tallapoosa (Ala.) Times 
says:—“Its fashion-plates are splendid, and upon 
the whole we consider it the best Ladies’ Magazine 
now extant.” The N. W. (Mo.) Democrat says:— 
“It is the most complete ‘Ladies’ Magazine’ pub- 
lished.” The Shelby (Ky.) News says:—*The ori- 
ginal tales published in ‘Peterson’ are undoubtedly 
the best in the country. Its colored fashion-plates 
are alone worth the price of subscription.” The 
Union (N. Y.) News says:—“This Magazine is better 


and better as the volume advances, and our ‘bet ob 
half’ pronounces it unrivalled. She cannot poss: ly 
do without it.” Scores of similar notices testif¥: , 
our labors to make this, “the best and cheapesy’ of 
the Ladies’ Magazines, are not unappreciated by 
3 discriminating press. 

How to Remit.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top. of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 


Cuance or Resmence.—In this case, state the 
post-office where you lived, as well as that to which 
you kave moved. 


Wuen to Beorn.—In subscribing always state 
with what number you wish to begin. 


Crus Susscription.—No subscription, at club 
rates, taken for less than a year. 
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BLACK SILK PAR-DESSUS. 
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BOTTOM OF SLEEVE, HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 
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DESIGN IN BERLIN WOOL WORK. 
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EMBROIDERED BLOTTING-CAS E. 
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